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and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them! 


Since  the  beginning  of  time  the  word  of  God  has  been 
supreme  in  all  things,  the  most  wondrous  and  the  most 
minute  of  things.  And  since  it  does  apply  to  everything,  the 
most  successful  in  teaching  have  found  it  the  solution  to 
their  most  difficult  problems.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  true 
conservation  of  Louisiana's  natural  wildlife  resources  is 
one  of  our  greatest  problems  and  experience  has  proved  that 
mostly  through  the  education  of  the  youth  to  the  need  for 
the  future  are  the  older  generations  influenced. 

A  genuine  youth  movement  is  now  under  way  to  make 
true  conservationists  of  our  boys  and  girls,  true  enthusiasts 
for  the  outdoors.  For  several  months  this  movement  has 
been  under  way  through  the  efforts  of  Charles  Phillips  of 
our  Division  of  Education  and  Publicity,  but  thus  far  only 
preliminary  work  has  been  done.  The  youth  program  calls 
for  the  formation  of  junior  wildlife  clubs  throughout  the 
state;  for  concerted  effort  in  the  schools,  4-H  clubs  and 
other  youth  groups  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  Louisi- 
ana's furred,  feathered  and  finny  treasures.  Only  by  the 
development  of  real  interest  in  our  youngsters  can  we  instill 
the  desire  to  protect  and  save  as  well  as  properly  harvest 
our  fish  and  game.  Then  as  the  twig  is  bent  so  grows 
the  tree. 

An  enlightened  public  is  a  cooperative  public,  so  we 
have  great  hopes  for  success  of  our  youth  programs  in  our 
future  conservation  work.  In  fact  our  main  hope  rests  in 
educating  our  boys  and  girls,  not  only  in  the  need  for  con- 
servation, but  in  the  happiness  they  may  derive  in  lawful 
sports  afield. 

"Take  a  boy  fishing"  campaigns  have  been  started ; 
"Take  a  boy  hunting"  movements  have  had  instant  response 
and  none  knows  the  extent  of  the  good  they  have  done  in 
the  building  of  character  and  sportsmanship  in  our  young- 
sters. By  taking  the  boys  and  girls  to  heart,  too.  in  the 
planning  of  our  programs  for  lasting  conservation  and 
sportsmanship,  we  hope  not  only  to  teach  them,  but  through 
them  reach  the  fathers  who  have  less  regard  for  our  wild- 
life wealth. 

It  can't  happen  overnight,  but  it  can  happen!  And 
through  the  education  of  the  newer  generations  the  older 
ones  can  be  reached  most  effectively. 

No  "overnight"  conservation  splurge  can  hope  to  do 
much  good.  It  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the  "long  haul"  we 
are  planning  ....  and  we  hope  to  have  the  children  lead- 
ing the  way. 


Claude  Gresham  and  John  Blanchard 


Whenever  salt  water  fishing  is  mentioned  the  average  American  thinks 
immediately  of  Florida,  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  Bimini,  or  the  Gulf  of  California, 
or  the  North  Carolina  coast.  We  want  to  shout  from  the  rooftops,  right  now, 

that  Louisiana  has  a  spot  of  briny  not-so- 
deep  angling  that  talces  a  backseat  to  no- 
body, nowhere,  notime.  And  the  focal  point 
of  the  Pelican  State's  offshore  sport  fishing 
is  an  eight-mile  strip  of  sand  held  together 
by  wind-twisted  live  oaks  —  Grand  Isle. 
Only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  this 
island  is  strategically  located  for  both  in- 
land and  offshore  fishing.  It  is  a  true  island, 
connected  with  the  mainland  (by  the  Cami- 
nada  bridge)  only  at  its  western  end. 

It's  the  boast  of  the  Islanders  that  fish 
can  be  caught  year-round,  whenever  the 
sea  permits  the  boats  to  go  out.  Not  every 
day  will  be  right  for  tarpon,  nor  for 
mackerel,  nor  for  dolphin;  but  some  species 
will  be  ready  and  willing  at  almost  any 
time.  The  tremendous  variety  of  salt  water 
fish  off  the  Louisiana  coast  includes  tarpon, 
Spanish  mackerel.  King  mackerel,  cobia, 
dolphin,  speckled  trout,  silver  trout,  pom- 
pano,  jewfish,  redfish,  flounder,  bluefish, 
sheephead,  red  snapper,  croakers,  spade- 
fish,  bonito,  groupers,  crevalle,  and  triple- 
tail.    Sailfish  and  wahoo  have  been  taken. 

Grand  Isle  is  approximately  100  miles 
from  New  Orleans,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Louisiana  Highway  620.  Motorists  from  east 
or  west  should  turn  south  off  of  U.  S.  90 
at  Raceland.  There  are  miles  of  beautiful 
beach  and  fairly  adequate  hotel  and  restau- 
rant accommodations.  Fishermen  are  re- 
minded that  a  Louisiana  fishing  license  is 
required  for  fishing  in  salt  water  as  well 
as  fresh  water,  if  a  reel  or  artificial  lure 
is  used.  Resident  license  is  $1.00.  Non- 
resident seven-day  license  is  $2.00,  and 
the  annual  non-resident  license  is  $5.00. 

The  CONSERVATIONIST  is  proud  to 
present  this  series  of  how-to-do  shorts  on 
catching  salt  water  fish.  It  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  landlubber — the  upstate  fish- 
erman who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
marine  fishing;  but  we  have  a  feeling  that 
every  dyed-in-the-wool  worm  dunker  will 
read  every  word  of  this  article.    We  hope 


this  will  serve  as  a  reference  guide  to  salt 
water  fishing  in  Louisiana.  While  these 
shorts  are  concerned  only  with  Grand  Isle 
fishing,  much  of  the  material  will  apply  to 
taking  these  same  species  anywhere. 

With  the  exception  of  Arthur  Hebei't, 
the  men  who  provided  the  expert  advice 
herein  are  all  charter  boat  captains.  Sport 
fishing  for  hire  is  their  business.  The  aver- 
age charter  price  of  their  boats  is  $50.00 
per  day,  and  they  will  take  a  maximum  of 
six  to  about  15  persons,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  boat.  One  thing  we  would 
like  to  make  quite  clear:  The  fact  that 
one  skipper  furnished  the  information  on 
a  particular  species  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  is  the  best  fisherman  for  that 
species.  The  CONSERVATIONIST  merely 
allocated  the  various  species  to  the  captains 
in  a  random  manner;  they  are  all  ade- 
quately capable  on  all  species.  If  you  are  a 
salt  water  fisherman  you  will  undoubtedly 
disagree  with  some  of  the  things  advocated 
in  this  article.  These  charter  boat  captains 
do  not  insist  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
catch  these  fish — nor  that  this  is  the  best 
way.  This  is  merely  their  way,  and  they 
realize  that  'there  is  more  than  one  way 
to  skin  a  cat'. 

If  this  feature  does  nothing  else  it  should 
leave  the  reader  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fish  for  ALL  kinds  of  salt 
water  fish  on  the  same  trip.  The  man  after 
tarpon  cannot  rig  fish  for  spades  at  the 
same  time.  With  an  understanding  of  these 
few  basic  facts,  the  fisherman  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  and  the  captain  more  able  to 
render  good  service.  All  of  the  charter 
boat  captains  can  be  contacted  by  tele- 
phone or  letter  at  Grand  Isle. 

Arthur  Hebert,  who  furnished  the  ma- 
terial on  surf  casting,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  surf  fisherman  on  the  island. 
In  addition,  he  is  an  exhibition  caster  of 
note,  appearing  annually  at  the  Houston 
Sports  Show. 


Spadefish 
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Capt.  Paul  Cheramie 


Tripletail 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  One  of  few  year-round 
fish.  Poorest  time,  however,  is  late  February  and  early 
March. 

EQUIPMENT:  Light  casting  rod  or  cane  pole,  and 
use  light  casting  reel  with  rod,  8  to  10-lb.  test  line,  with 
catgut  leader.  Use  small  hook  and  sinker.  (Note: 
Equipment  similar  to  bream  fishing  in  freshwater). 
Bait:  Shrimp,  peeled,  no  larger  than  pencil  eraser. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND : 
Eight  to  10  miles  out  around  rigs. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Still  fishing. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES  :  Top  of  water,  usually,  some- 
times at  various  depths. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY :  Morning. 

WEIGHT :  Average:  One-half  lb.  Large:  About  seven 
lbs. 

POPULARITY:  Everybody  wants  to  catch  spade- 
fish. 

EDIBILITY:  Excellent. 

SUMMARY:  It  is  possible  to  catch  10  spadefish  on 
one  bait  or  on  bright  hook  without  bait.  When  plenti- 
ful, pick  out  a  large  one  and  place  bait  near.  "They  are 
thieves,  and  they  are  smart — they  all  have  diplomas", 
says  Capt.  Cheramie.  "Everybody  wants  to  catch  them, 
because  they  can  be  seen  by  the  hundreds  swimming  in 
water". 

Spadefish  are  excellent  fried,  broiled,  or  baked. 

Five  to  six  hundred  is  an  average  catch ;  two  tubsful 
or  when  you  are  tired,  according  to  ice-box  capacity. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  June,  July,  and  August. 

EQUIPMENT:  Semi-heavy  rod,  five  to  six  feet  in 
length  with  four-ought  reel  with  40  to  50-lb.  test  linen 
line.  Bait:  Shrimp  (use  cork),  four-ought  hook. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  De- 
pends on  riptide;  four  to  five  miles,  and  10  to  12  miles. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Still  fishing. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  Two  to  three  feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  None. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  Six  to  seven  lbs.  Large:  16  lbs. 

POPULARITY:  Tops. 

EDIBILITY:  Excellent. 

SUMMARY:  The  tripletail,  commonly  called  a 
"sleeper",  is  an  uncertain  fish  and  frightens  easily.  He 
cannot  be  jerked.  "He  fights  when  he's  hooked,  and  he 
fights  hard",  comments  Captain  Cheramie. 


Grand    Isle    is   connected    to   the 
end,   by   Caminada    Bridge. 


Grouper 


Capt.  Bob  Perssons 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  July  to  December;  late 
summer  through  the  fall  months. 

EQUIPMENT:  Light  casting  tackle  with  20-lb.  test 
line.  Bait:  Shrimp  or  cut  bait  of  any  kind. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
From  three  miles  out. 

TIDE  :  Ebb  tide  preferable. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Still  fishing. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  From  10  to  20  feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND :  None. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Any  time,  depends  on  tide 
and  water  conditions. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  VA  lbs.  Large:  10  lbs. 

POPULARITY:  Since  this  fish  is  not  too  plentiful 
in  Louisiana  waters,  he  is  not  very  popular. 

EDIBILITY:  Good. 

SUMMARY:  The  grouper  is  a  bottom  fish  and  is 
caught  like  the  red  snapper  and  silver  trout.  He's  a 
fighting  fish  and  may  be  compared  with  a  sheephead. 
Rig  sinker  according  to  tidal  fiow.  Use  No.  7  long  sharp 
hook,  and  a  leader  wire  is  not  necessary. 


Bluefish 


Capt.  Hector  Landry 


Dolphin 


Capt.  Hamilton  Landry 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  There  are  two  distinct 
seasons  for  blues :  In  winter,  February  and  March  are 
best.  In  summer,  there  is  trolling  all  summer  long.  Most 
fish  are  caught  in  winter,  however. 

EQUIPMENT:  Winter— Regular  fresh  water  cast- 
ing outfit,  with  10-15#  test  line  and  six-inch  wire  lead- 
er. Lures:  Little  white  trout  or  yellow  feather  jig. 
Summer — Light  trolling  outfit  gives  more  sport,  but 
most  boat  captains  just  use  the  regular  heavy  trolling 
rigs  they  have  for  tarpon,  mackerel,  etc.,  with  82# 
monel  line  and  a  five-ft.  steel  leader.  This  is  heavier 
than  necessary,  but  lighter  tackle  is  apt  to  be  broken 
when  a  tarpon  or  jack  hits  your  lure.  A  #2  squid  or  a 
#11/2  or  #2  drone  spoon  is  the  trolling  ticket. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
These  fish  are  found  largely  around  the  oil  rigs,  some 
eight  miles  offshore. 

TIDE :  No  effect,  but  too  much  current  can  stop  fish 
from  biting. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Trolling  is  best 
in  summer ;  still  fishing  in  winter. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT:  Varies  from 
50  to  200  feet,  depending  upon  how  deep  the  fish  are. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:  Boats  troll  back  and  forth  by 
the  rigs.  Go  very  slow  by  rig,  then  speed  up  to  save 
time. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  Surface  in  winter;  about  25 
feet  in  summer. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND :  No  effect. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Early  morning. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  2-3  lbs.  Large:  8  lbs.  World 
record:  20  lbs. 

POPULARITY :  Fairly  high.  Some  people  like  them ; 
some  don't. 

EDIBILITY:  Very  good. 

SUMMARY :  One  of  the  first  things  to  caution  the 
beginner  about  is  to  beware  the  mouth  of  the  blue. 
They  are  equipped  with  very  sharp,  bony  mouth  plates 
that  can  almost  sever  a  man's  finger,  and  the  blues 
seem  eager  to  use  this  equipment.  This  biting  ability 
makes  a  steel  leader  absolutely  necessary. 

In  winter  still  fishing,  the  boat  anchors  at  one  of  the 
oil  rigs  and  the  fishermen  cast  around  and  under  the 
rig.  When  conditions  are  right,  a  party  can  almost 
literally  "load  the  boat"  with  blues.  About  60%  of  the 
fish  hooked  are  landed. 

Summer  fishing  for  blues  is  done  in  the  same  place 
as  winter  fishing,  but  since  the  fish  are  deeper  in  sum- 
mer, trolling  is  then  more  practical  in  order  to  get  the 
lure  down  to  them.  The  boat  trolls  by  the  rig  very 
slowly,  but  then  speeds  up  as  it  circles  to  save  time. 
The  trolling  blue  fisherman  is  apt  to  catch  almost  any- 
thing— cobia,  tarpon,  jack,  or  mackerel. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  July  is  best,  but  late  June 
through  August  is  good. 

EQUIPMENT:  Trolling— Medium  trolling  outfit 
(Penn  67  or  69  reel,  60  lb.  monel  line).  Still  fishing- 
Fresh  water  casting  outfit — 15  lb.  line  is  O.K.,  but  30  lb. 
line  wears  better.  Lures :  For  trolling — No.  1  and  No.  2 
squid  and  No.  1  drone.  For  still  fishing — small  lake 
shrimp  on  No.  7  hook,  or  Dixie  Siren  lure. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
From  six  miles  on  out.  In  blue  water  only. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Both,  but  more 
caught  still  fishing. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT:  From  15  feet 
to  25  yards. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:  Very  slow. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  From  surface  to  about  10 
feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND :  South  and  south- 
west winds  bring  blue  water  and  dolphin. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY :  Early  to  middle  of  morning. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  V/-i  lbs.  Large:  10  lbs.  World 
Record:  75  lbs.  8  oz. 

POPULARITY:  High. 

EDIBILITY:  Very  good. 

SUMMARY :  The  dolphin,  a  school  fish,  carries  the 
title  of  the  "most  beautiful."  It  is  very  fast  and  sporty, 
will  jump  and  put  up  a  good  fight.  Clear  blue  water 
is  necessary  for  dolphins,  and  they  are  usually  found 
near  a  rip  tide.  The  dolphin  is  a  bloody  fish  and  should 
be  bled  if  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Skinning  will  remove  a 
somewhat  oily  taste. 


Cobia 


Capt.  Philip  Langlinais 


Red  Snapper 


Capt.  Angelo  Adams,  Jr. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  From  mid-April  to  mid- 
September. 

EQUIPMENT:  Heavy  tarpon  rod  at  least  six  feet 
long  with  si.\-ought  reel  equipped  with  monel  line  up 
to  72-lb.  test.  Lures  or  bait:  No.  3  drone,  small  record 
spoon  for  trolling  or  shrimp,  croakers,  or  whitefish  for 
still  fishing. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  9  to 
10  miles,  around  floating  logs,  buoys,  and  in  rip  tide. 

TIDE :  Tidal  flow  makes  no  difference. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Trolling. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT :  75  feet,  max- 
imum. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:  Five  to  six  miles  per  hour. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  From  surface  to  three  feet 
deep. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  None,  but  water 
must  be  calm. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Morning. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  30  lbs.  Large:  92  lbs. 

POPULARITY:  High  on  list. 

EDIBILITY:  Good. 

SUMMARY:  A  lemonfish  runs  away  from  the  boat 
when  hooked.  If  tied  up  to  rigs,  he  will  run  under  rig 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  line. 

A  school  of  lemonfish  may  lie  in  shade  around  rigs 
or  any  shade  available.  Catch  one  and  the  others  will 
follow,  but  never  "horse"  a  lemonfish ;  he'll  tear  himself 
from  the  hook. 

Rig  for  lemonfish  suitable  for  tarpon  and  jackfish: 
Use  leader  and  same  lures,  but  the  lead  of  sinker  must 
be  lighter,  since  he  is  found  closer  to  the  surface.  Three 
factors  that  count  once  fish  is  hooked :  Boat  handling ; 
art  of  fisherman;  handling  of  gaff. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  May  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. 

EQUIPMENT:  Eight-oz.  rod  with  four-ought  reel 
for  sport.  Hand  line  for  commercial  purposes.  Twenty- 
five  lb.  test  line  recommended.  Lures  or  bait:  Cut  bait, 
croakers  and  shark.  If  artificial  lure  is  used,  spoon  or 
drone  best. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  15 
to  22  miles. 

TIDE :  No  difference ;  however,  rough  water  is  bet- 
ter. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Still  fishing  best. 
Some  trolling  effective. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  About  120  feet  deep. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  None  in  particu- 
lar. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  20  lbs.  Large:  35  lbs. 

POPULARITY:  High  on  list  of  desirables. 

EDIBILITY:  Tops. 

SUMMARY:  A  fathometer  must  be  used  to  find 
reef.  When  Red  Snapper  are  striking  they'll  hit  any- 
thing— rags,  matches,  etc.,  and  they  are  always  hungry 
when  they  are  located.  Catch  the  first  one,  and  they 
will  all  come  up  with  him.  Leave  the  first  one  about 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  entire  school  may  be  boated. 

If  trolling,  use  monel  line  with  seven-foot  leader  and 
24-oz.  sinker.  Still  fishing,  use  heavy  sinker  and  lighten 
with  tidal  flow. 

Snappers  must  be  iced  down  quickly  to  prevent 
spoilage. 

Found  near  sunken  ships,  this  fish  takes  the  bait 
and  starts  pumping  like  a  jack  crevalle.  Capt.  Adams 
pointed  out  that  he  had  caught  2,800  lbs.  from  one 
reef. 

Another  method  used  is  "charming."  Cut  bait, 
shrimp  or  entrails  are  placed  in  a  net  and  lowered  to 
the  correct  depth.  Snappers  continue  feeding  around 
the  net,  regardless  of  how  many  are  caught.  Fishermen 
who  go  after  this  much  desired  fish  want  to  "load  the 
boat — for  meat,  not  sport." 


Cobia 


Spanish  Mackerel 


Drum 


Capt.  David  Lee  Fink 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  June  thru  September^ 
summer  and  early  fall. 

EQUIPMENT:  Six-foot  glass  rod  with  four  to  six- 
ought  reel — big  enough  to  hold  250  to  300  yards  of 
line.  Line  must  be  40  to  70-lb.  test,  monel  recommended. 
Lures:  1%  to  21/2  drone,  squids  in  sizes  two  and  three, 
reflectors  three  through  six;  barracuda. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  In- 
shore to  20  miles  out — around  riptide. 

TIDE:  Incoming  tide  should  be  better. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Trolling,  for 
best  results. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT :  50  to  100  feet. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT :  Four  to  six  miles  per  hour. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  20  to  25  feet. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  Three  lbs.  Large:  Eight  lbs. 

POPULARITY :  One  of  top  fish  sought  by  fishermen. 

EDIBILITY:  Excellent. 

SUMMARY:  Sinkers,  four  to  14  ozs.,  must  be  used 
along  with  leaders  on  lines. 

To  find  Spanish  Mackerel,  watch  for  small  sea  gulls, 
commonly  called  mackerel  birds,  which  feed  on  same 
food  as  mackerel.  They  are  found  around  oil  slicks, 
under  and  around  rigs.  Small  fish  feed  on  barnacles 
and  scum,  and  large  fish  congregate  to  feed  on  small 
fish. 

The  Spanish  Mackerel,  green  back  with  yellowish 
spots  and  silvery  belly,  surfaces  and  sounds  when 
hooked,  while  the  bigger  ones  run  from  side  to  side. 
Captain  Fink  recommends  the  use  of  a  teaser  or  jig 
rigged  about  a  foot  and  one-half  from  lure.  Teaser  is 
nylon  jig  in  red  and  white,  red  or  white.  Spanish  Mack- 
erel may  be  caught  at  rigs  still  fishing  with  shrimp  or 
cut  bait.  Fish  as  for  speckled  trout  with  cork,  casting 
out  20  to  30  feet  from  boat  with  hook  size  five  to  seven. 
Primary  factor  is  to  get  action  of  bait  by  placing 
swivel  between  lure  and  sinker,  or  in  this  order: 
Sinker,  swivel,  and  bait. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  July  through  September. 

EQUIPMENT :  Heavy  or  light  tackle  may  be  used- 
light  for  sport,  heavy  for  "horsing".  Small  reels  should 
have  star  drags.  Linen  or  nylon  lines,  35  to  70-lb  test, 
may  be  used  with  wire  leader.  Bait:  Crabs,  shrimp  or 
small  fiddler  crabs. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  In 
passes — few  found  around  rigs. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Still  fishing. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT:  Cast  20  to  30 
feet  over  side  to  bottom. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  On  bottom. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND :  Drum  bite  in  good 
water  regardless  of  wind  direction. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Morning  or  afternoon. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  25  to  30  lbs.  Large:  55  lbs. 
World  record:  87  lbs.,  12  ozs. 

POPULARITY:  Good. 

EDIBILITY:  Good. 

SUMMARY:  Drum  swim  off'  with  bait  and  crush 
with  equipment  provided  by  Mother  Nature.  Capable 
of  crushing  baby  oysters.  The  hook  must  be  set  with 
a  hard  flip  of  the  rod.  Let  sinker  go  to  bottom,  and  tide 
keeps  bait  on  the  move.  Sinker  must  be  placed  about 
six  inches  from  bait.  Eighteen  were  recently  caught 
that  weighed  400  lbs. — 1,800  lbs.  caught  from  one  boat. 


Many    shrimp    boats,    some    big    ai 
and  picturesque,  operate  out  of  Grand  tsle. 


Arthur  Hebert 


Surf 
Casting 

for 


Redfish 


Capt.  Murphy  Crosby 


Speckled  Trout 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  July  and  August  are  best, 
but  May  through  November  is  good. 

EQUIPMENT:  Fresh  water  casting  outfit.  Rod 
should  be  five  or  six  feet  long,  with  a  12 V-;  lb.  test  line. 
Use  a  six-foot,  8  lb.  test  nylon  leader  with  a  snap 
swivel.  Lures:  L  &  S  Mirrowlure.  Dixie  Siren,  Plugging 
Shorty  Minnow,  Mister  Champ,  or  live  minnow  on  No. 
6  hook  with  small  sinker  and  a  popping  cork. 


DISTANCE     OFFSHORE     USUALLY 
Varies,  but  usually  about  100  feet. 

TIDE  :   Ebb  tide  is  best. 


FOUND: 


IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND :  North,  northeast, 
or  northwest. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Early  and  late. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  2  lbs.  Large:  51/2  lbs.  World 
Record:  15  lbs.  3  oz. 

POPULARITY  OF  SURF  CASTING:  Increasing 
greatly. 

EDIBILITY:  Good. 

SUMMARY :  Surf  casting  is  a  sport  in  itself.  Clear 
water  is  a  'must'  and  the  first  big  job  of  the  fisher- 
man is  to  find  the  fish.  Schools  of  trout  can  be  located 
by  spotting  bait  action  (minnows  jumping)  or  gulls 
feeding.  Fish  inbetween  the  gullies,  from  one  bar  to 
another.  Fish  usually  lie  on  the  lee  side  of  the  bar. 
Cast  so  bait  will  drift  with  the  tide.  Wear  khaki  pants 
and  tennis  shoes.  The  khakis  blend  in  with  the  sand 
and  don't  scare  the  fish.  If  you  are  bringing  in  a  fish 
and  see  several  more  following  it  in,  give  your  fish 
line  and  let  him  back  out  again.  Don't  land  him  until 
he  comes  in  alone.  This  will  minimize  the  chance  of 
scaring  the  rest  of  the  school.  Use  a  rope  stringer, 
with  one  end  tied  to  your  belt  and  a  big  cork  on  the 
other  end.  If  using  minnows,  tie  the  minnow  bucket 
to  your  belt  by  a  length  of  cord.  A  good  way  to  carry 
your  lures  is  hooked  into  an  old  hat. 

Is  surf  casting  for  speckles  productive?  Well,  you 
can  judge  for  yourself.  The  average  fisherman,  on  a 
good  day,  should  take  50  fish  by  fishing  two  hours  in 
the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  Two  men  have 
taken  more  than  400. 

The  surf  fisherman  can  also  take  redfish  and  mack- 
erel ;  and  tarpon  have  been  hooked  by  the  beach 
walkers. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  September,  October  and 
November — the  fall  months. 

EQUIPMENT:  No  smaller  than  an  eight-oz.  rod, 
four-ought  reel  and  35-lb.  test  line.  Lures  or  bait: 
White  mullet  whole,  if  smaller  than  three  inches  in 
length,  and  cut,  if  four  inches  or  larger;  crabs. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  At 
edge  of  reefs  and  in  passes. 

TIDE :  Start  at  tide  change,  but  slack  tide  recom- 
mended. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Still  fishing,  for 
best  results.  For  trolling  in  schools  use  any  size  spoon, 
drones,  or  squids. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT:  Cast  out 
about  50  feet. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:   Four  miles  per  hour. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  Four  to  15  feet  in  schools. 
Time  consumed  in  bringing  to  gaff — five  to  10  minutes. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  None. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  20  to  30  lbs.    Large:  47  lbs. 

POPULARITY :  Tops  in  season. 

EDIBILITY:  Excellent. 

SUMMARY:  Bull  reds  grow  to  47  pounds  in  the 
waters  off  Grand  Isle,  but  "rat  reds"  are  under  15  lbs. 
and  are  found  around  shell  piles.  Capt.  Crosby  says 
the  redfish  is  a  school-fish,  and  keeps  moving  con- 
stantly. He  is  a  peculiar  fish ;  he  may  be  seen  in  schools 
by  the  hundreds  and  still  won't  bite.  A  fisherman  may 
catch  a  half-dozen  and  no  more.  Next  time  he  may 
boat  as  many  as  50  from  one  school. 

"Reds  are  skittish,  and  if  you  are  in  shallow  water 
don't  let  them  bump  against  the  boat."  Use  catfish 
hook  with  regular  shank,  and  be  sure  you  have  plenty 
of  patience  ;  it  takes  hours  sometimes  to  entice  the  reds. 
It  is  doubly  important  to  set  hook  on  a  strike,  and 
always  maintain  a  tight  line.  Let  him  take  the  bait 
for  a  couple  of  seconds  and  then  set  the  hook.  The 
battle  is  on — in  all  directions. 

When  schools  are  found  in  the  gulf,  the  boat  should 
be  circled  into  the  school  and  the  bait  passed  into  the 
congregation.  When  one  is  hooked,  the  others  will 
follow  him  to  the  boat  —  cut  bait  may  be  used  at  this 
time.  Reds  may  be  baked,  fried,  made  into  couvillion 
and  filet  steaks. 


Silver  Trout 


Sheephead 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  Winter 
fishing  is  best.  Catfish  are  too  bother- 
some in  summertime.  Capt.  Eugene  Martin 

EQUIPMENT:  Light  fresh  water 
tackle.   Silver  trout  will  hit   almost 
anything — shrimp,  cut  bait,   silver  spoon,  jigs,   or  a 
white  rag. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
Around  oil  rigs. 

TIDE :  No  eiTect. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Still  fishing  only. 

DEPTH    OF    STRIKES:    Bottom   feeder,   but   will 
move  up. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Early  morning. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  2  lbs.  Large:  5  lbs. 

POPULARITY:  High. 


EDIBILITY:  Excellent  if  FRESH;  doesn't  keep 
well. 

SUMMARY :  Silver  trout  bite  best  after  a  very  cold 
day.  They  are  not  particular  what  they  hit  and  are, 
therefore,  very  popular  with  the  occasional  fisherman. 
They  put  up  a  good  fight  on  light  tackle.  Some  fisher- 
men have  had  four  hooks  on  one  line  and  caught  four 
trout  at  the  same  time.  Most  bait  fishermen  use  only 
two  hooks  at  a  time.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  party  to 
catch  several  hundred  trout  in  a  few  hours'  fishing. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR :  Late  win-| 
ter  is  best,  but  sheephead  fishing  is' 
good  from  December  through  March.  | 
They  can  be  caught  on  inside  waters  j 
in  early  summer.  , 

EQUIPMENT :  Light  tackle.  Pole  and  line  or  fresh! 

water  casting  outfit  is  good.  Line  should  be  about  20-lb.  f 

test.  Hook  should  be  small    (2-4)    but  must  be  very 

strong.  Lures:  River  shrimp  is  best.  Oyster  snail  and] 

river  shrimp  are  good.  NO  ARTIFICIAL  BAIT.  . 

DISTANCE    OFFSHORE    USUALLY    FOUND:! 

Around  any  offshore  structures — pilings,  buoys,  rigs,  i 

bridges,  etc.,  where  barnacles  are  found.  Also  oyster  j 

beds.  I 

TIDE  :  No  effect.  ', 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Still  fishing  only.; 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  All  depths.  [ 

IDEAL    DIRECTION   OF   WIND:    None;   but  the 

calmer  the  wind  the  better.  | 


BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Early  morning.  | 

WEIGHT :  Average:  Four  lbs.  Large:  Eight  lbs.  j 

POPULARITY :  Very  high.  j 

EDIBILITY:  Good,  but  bony.  i 

SUMMARY:  Sheephead  are  temperamental.  Somel 
days  they  bite  very  well,  and  on  other  days  they  justi 
play  around  the  structures  and  refuse  to  take  anything.! 
They  are  nibblers,  and  the  fisherman  will  not  feel  a; 
heavy  strike.  Their  extremely  powerful  mouth,  usedi 
for  crushing  barnacles,  etc.,  can  bite  a  weak  hook  in; 
two.  About  50%  of  fish  hooked  are  landed. 


ti— IIP    ji.i.a^j.iL..A 


Entering    Bayou    Rigaud,  with   the   Bayou    Rigaud    Docks   in   the    left   foreground.   Fr 
here  the  charter  boats  and   shrimp  fleet   leave  each    morning. 


^f  ^        King  Mackerel 


Capt.  Jay  Sternberg 


Tarpon 


Capt.  Bob  Mitcheltree 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  August  is  best;  July  or 
September  next  best ;  all  of  the  hot-weather  months  are 
good. 

EQUIPMENT:  Six-foot  glass  rod,  medium  heavy. 
Three-ought  reel  or  larger.  Lures:  Number  two  and 
one-half  drone  or  No.  7  reflecto  spoon  with  steel  lead- 
ers; five  hundred  feet  of  monel  line,  60-lb.  test. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
Close  around  oil  rigs  and  15  miles  out  in  blue  water. 

TIDE :  No  effect. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Trolling  only. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  RROM  BOAT  WHEN 
TROLLING:   150  feet. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT :   Five  or  six  miles  per  hour. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  25  feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND  :  Wind  has  no  effect 
unless  too  high  and  too  strong. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  About  10:30  A.M.;  but  any 
time  of  the  day  is  good. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  8  to  10  lbs.  Large:  33  lbs. 
World  record:  105  lbs. 

POPULARITY :  High  on  preferred  list. 

EDIBILITY:   Excellent. 

SUMMARY:  "King"  is  no  misnomer  when  attached 
as  a  modifier  to  mackerel.  Capt.  Sternberg  recommends 
a  14-oz.  sinker  at  end  of  line  for  correct  fishing  depth. 
A  large  yellow  and  white  (preferred  colors)  jig  or 
teaser  should  trail  the  jig  on  a  three-foot  steel  leader. 
From  the  jig  should  run  three  more  feet  of  leader  wire 
holding  the  lure.  When  attaching  the  jig  or  lure,  the 
wire  should  be  wrapped  loosely  for  about  three  turns 
and  tightly  for  several  more.  Instead  of  using  pliers 
to  cut  the  wire,  you  should  break  it  by  hand,  twisting 
until  it  snaps.  This  method  prevents  wire  from  pro- 
truding, saves  slashed  fingers  and  hands. 

When  school  fishing  for  King  Mackerel,  the  lures 
should  remain  only  about  25  to  30  feet  behind  the  boat 
and  the  craft  operated  in  a  circular  fashion  into  the 
school.  A  king  is  identified  by  his  peculiarity  of  running 
toward  the  boat  when  snagged.  When  he  surfaces,  his 
silvery  sides  glow  in  the  water.  It  takes  the  average 
fisherman  five  to  10  minutes  to  bring  him  to  gaff. 

Forty  to  50  kings  may  be  caught  in  a  day's  fishing 
with  a  large  percentage  hooked  on  the  teaser  or  jig, 
with  the  average  fisherman  boating  about  four-fifths 
of  his  catch.  The  wind  direction  and  tidal  fiows  have 
no  bearing  on  kings — it's  your  tackle,  you,  the  skipper, 
and  the  king. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  May  15  to  July  31,  al- 
though some  tarpon  are  taken  as  early  as  May  1  and 
some  as  late  as  Sept.  15. 

EQUIPMENT  :  Rod— favorite  is  a  glass,  with  a  five- 
foot,  12-oz.  tip.  Reel — 6/0  Penn  Senator  or  Pfleuger 
equivalent.  Lures:  #7  Record  spoon  is  most  popular, 
followed  by  big  red-head  plugs  and  white  feather  jigs. 
Line — 300  feet  of  monel  (metal)  70#  line  backed  up 
by  600  feet  of  72 #  nylon.  Leader— 41/2  feet  of  172# 
steel  leader  attached  to  monel  line  by  swivel.  Sinker 
— used  between  leader  and  line.  Use  keel  sinker  when 
using  nylon  line  and  round  sinker  when  using  monel 
line. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
From  shoreline  to  10  miles  out.    Average  3  to  5  miles. 

TIDE :  No  effect. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Most  of  tarpon 
fishing  at  Grand  Isle  is  trolling,  but  still  fishing  with 
cork  and  live  bait  is  very  successful  in  other  areas. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT:  200-300  feet. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:  Very  slow  is  best. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  From  surface  to  about  30 
feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND :  Gentle  southerly, 
since  it  makes  for  clear  water  at  Grand  Isle. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  Tarpon  have  definite  major 
feeding  periods,  but  they  may  occur  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  80  lbs.  Large:  150  lbs.  World 
record:  247  lbs. 

POPULARITY:  People  who  fish  for  tarpon  at  all 
are  usually  avid  tarpon  fishermen.  Some  people  do 
not  like  to  fish  tarpon ;  trolling  for  hours  without  a 
strike  can  be  monotonous.  On  the  other  hand,  one  boat 
may  have  several  dozen  strikes  in  a  day. 

EDIBILITY:  Not  edible. 

SUMMARY :  The  biggest  job  in  tarpon  fishing  is  to 
find  the  tarpon.  Boat  captains  do  this  by  looking  for 
"tarpon  slicks".  Tarpon  feed  on  menhaden  and  other 
oily  fish,  and  a  school  of  the  big  silvery  kings  will 
create  an  oil  slick  by  regurgitation. 

Tarpon  are  not  easy  fish  to  catch,  and  much  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  trip  depends  upon  the  man 
handling  the  boat  and  gaff.  Only  about  one  fish  out  of 
every  seven  hooked  is  actually  landed.  Most  tarpon 
are  lost  by  trying  to  bring  to  gaff  too  fast.  Don't 
gaff  until  fish  is  on  its  side. 

If  you  are  not  an  experienced  tarpon  fisherman,  have 
confidence  in  your  boat  captain.  Don't  change  the  reel 
drag  set  by  him.  Set  the  hook  hard  when  you  feel  a 
strike.  Tarpon  have  a  very  bony  mouth,  with  few 
places  where  a  hook  will  penetrate.  Sharp  hooks  are 
important.  Reel  at  all  times  once  you  have  a  fish  on. 
Slack  lines  and  too  heavy  a  drag  lose  fish. 

Tarpon  are  not  edibile,  and  more  people  should  give 
thought  to  releasing  the  fish  they  take  alive,  unless  it 
approaches  a  record  size  and  the  fisherman  wants  to 
have  it  mounted. 
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Capt.   Charley  Sebastian 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR :  April  through  December 
is  good,  but  June  through  October  is  best. 

EQUIPMENT:  Hand  line  consisting  of  at  least  a 
%"  rope  with  a  shark  hook  with  chain  leader.  Lure: 
Live  crab  (tied  on  hook)  or  a  two  to  three  pound  dead 
fish. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
Near  oil  rigs — 3-15  miles  out. 

TIDE :    No  effect. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Still  fishing  only. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  Near  bottom,  varying  from 
18  to  65  feet  down. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  Must  be  very 
calm. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  None— just  a  question  of 
finding  the  fish. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  200  lb.  Large:  400  lb.  Record 
at  Grand  Isle:  604  lb. 

POPULARITY:   Average. 

EDIBILITY:    Smaller  fish  are  very  good. 

SUMMARY :  This  is  the  largest  edible  fish  taken  in 
Louisiana  waters.  Although  the  jewfish  can  be  and  is 
taken  at  times  on  rod  and  reel,  the  hand  line  is  the  most 
practical  method  when  fishing  the  rigs  off  Grand  Isle. 
As  soon  as  the  fish  takes  the  bait,  which  is  fished  just 
off  the  bottom,  it  must  be  literally  hauled  away  from 
the  rig  by  brute  strength.  If  the  fish  succeeds  in 
wrapping  the  rope  around  one  of  the  rig  pilings  it  will 
almost  invariable  result  in  a  broken  rope  (sawed  in  two 
on  the  barnacle-covered  piling)  or  a  straightened  hook. 
Island  fishermen  use  a  hook  similar  to  a  hay  hook — 
some  three  inches  across  the  bite,  since  it  is  the  largest 
and  strongest  locally  available. 

Patience  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  jewfisherman  since 
the  fishing  is  usually  slow.  Sebastian  has  boated  seven 
in  one  day  which  weighed  1114  lbs.  When  the  water 
is  clear  the  practice  is  to  dive  down  about  20  feet  to 
see  where  the  fish  are,  since  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  bait  very  near  the  fish  for  them  to  take  it.  It  is 
possible  to  annoy  a  fish  into  striking  even  though  he 
refuses  the  bait  the  first  time. 


Jack  Crevalle 


Capt.  Butch  Polman 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR  :  April  through  September- 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall. 

EQUIPMENT:  Heavy  tarpon  rod  at  least  six  feet 
long  and  a  four-ought  reel  with  a  72-lb.  test  monel  or 
nylon  line.  Lures:  Number  six  or  seven  record  spoon  or 
diamond  squid. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND:  15 
to  20  miles  and  close  in. 

TIDE  :  Incoming  tide  is  best. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING :  Trolling. 

DISTANCE   OF   LURE   FROM  BOAT:   About  75 

yards. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:  Four  miles  per  hour. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  More  at  10  feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  A  calm  sea  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY :  Morning. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  25  lbs.  Large:  46  lbs. 

POPULARITY :  Ranks  about  third. 

EDIBILITY:  Fair. 

SUMMARY :  A  six-foot  leader  must  be  used,  Capt. 
Polman  says,  in  order  that  no  bubbles  may  be  seen.  A 
keel  lead  is  recommended  as  a  sinker. 

"The  jackfish  is  the  freight  train  of  the  seas.  He 
tests  man  and  tackle.  If  he  weighed  as  much  as  a  tarpon 
he  couldn't  be  landed  on  sport  tackle",  said  Capt.  Pol- 
man. A  fisherman  has  to  "horse"  a  jack;  he's  tough 
and  he's  going  to  take  his  run  whether  you  want  him  to 
or  not. 

Tackle  must  be  in  first-class  condition,  with  a  swivel 
ahead  of  the  lead.  Jackfish  frequent  water  in  which  tar- 
pon and  mackerel  are  found,  i^ook  for  oil  slicks  and 
troll  through  them,  for  best  results. 
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Bonito 


Pompano 


Capt.  Kent  Morrison 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR:  Late  summer  and  early 
fall — from  July  to  mid-October. 

EQUIPMENT:  Six-foot  heavy  glass  rod  with  four 
or  six-ought  reel.  Line:  Line  or  monel  of  60-lb.  test. 
Lures  or  bait:  Mackerel  spoon,  drone  No.  1  or  No. 
2;  if  schooling,  shrimp  or  cut  bait. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
About  five  miles  out,  depending  on  condition  of  the 
water. 

TIDE:  Has  no  effect. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Trolling. 

DISTANCE  OF  LURE  FROM  BOAT:  50  to  200 
feet. 

SPEED  OF  BOAT:  Four  to  eight  miles  per  hour. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES :  10  to  15  feet. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY:  None;  they  feed  all  through 
the  day. 

WEIGHT:  Avenige:  8  to  10  lbs.  World  Record:  31 
lbs.  8  oz. 

POPULARITY:   Fair. 

EDIBILITY:  Not  recommended  for  eating. 

SUMMARY:  The  bonito  is  fast;  he  runs  in  all  di- 
rections when  hooked,  but  seldom  towards  the  boat. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fish  in  the  seas — irides- 
cent, and  principally  blue. 

When  a  sinker  is  used,  it  is  placed  from  three  to  six 
feet  ahead  of  lure.  Changing  of  lures,  weights,  and 
tackle  recommended  for  best  results.  Capt.  Morrison 
recommends  that  fishermen  shouldn't  try  for  fish  all 
day  long  using  one  rig  when  no  strikes  are  evident ; 
change  methods,  tackle  and  lures  often.  The  chief 
reason  for  using  heavy  tackle  for  bonito  is  that  you 
may  catch  any  big  fish,  tarpon,  etc.,  while  trolling  for 
the  bonito  or  false  albacore. 

For  a  good  pound-for-pound  fight — and  for  beauty — 
try  the  bonito. 


BEST  TIME  OF  YEAR :  The  winter  months— from 
November  to  March. 

EQUIPMENT:  Light  casting  equipment,  including 
a  saltwater  level-wind  reel.  Eight  to  12-lb.  test  line. 
Lures:  Dipsy  Dude,  Yellow  Hackle  with  small  hook 
baited  with  shrimp  attached  to  artificial  lure. 

DISTANCE  OFFSHORE  USUALLY  FOUND: 
Eight  miles  out  at  oil  rigs ;  however,  some  are  caught 
in  surf. 

TIDE:   No  difference. 

TROLLING  OR  STILL  FISHING:  Still  fishing. 

DEPTH  OF  STRIKES:  Eight  to  15  feet. 

IDEAL  DIRECTION  OF  WIND:  None  in  particu- 
lar. 

BEST  TIME  OF  DAY :  Morning  and  afternoon  both 
good. 

WEIGHT:  Average:  One  to  two  lbs.  Large:  Two  lbs. 

POPULARITY:   High,  probably  first  in   season. 

EDIBILITY:  First,  queen  of  the  saltwater  tribe. 

SUMMARY:  The  pompano  is  afraid  of  his  shadow. 
Bait  must  be  reeled  slowly  on  a  retrieve,  little  noise 
permitted  when  bait  hits  water.  Less  noise  and  little 
action  of  bait  means  more  fish ;  natural  action  of  bait 
in  water  is  recommended  by  Capt.  Morrison.  Cast  away 
from  boat  at  or  under  rigs  and  retrieve  slowly  for  more 
meat  on  the  table.  Ratio  of  strikes  to  catches  is  about 
50  percent. 


CREDITS:  To  all  the  people  of  Grand  Isle,  who  cooperated  to  the  utmost. 
To  Assistant  Director  Bill  Werlla  for  suggesting  this  feature,  and  for  his  help 
in  the  planning.  Jewfish  photo  by  Charley  Sebastian,  Other  fish  pictures  by 
Claude  Gresham.  Photographs  of  Captains  Clieramie,  Langlinais,  Adams,  Crosby, 
Finlc,  and  Morrison  bv  John  Blanchard.  Those  of  Captains  Hector  and  Hamilton 
Landry.  Martin,  Sternberg,  Mitcheltree,  Arthur  Hebert.  and  of  the  Caminada 
Bridge,  shrimp  boats,  and  Bayou  Rigaud  docks  by  Claude  Gresham,  Art  illus- 
trations by   jreg, 

—THE  END 
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2.     Begin   yoi 
gill,   angling    d( 
knife    hits    the    bi 
this  c 


St   cut  just   behind   the 
nd    forward    until    your 
ckbone.    (On    smaller   fish 
ade  vertical  without  wast- 
ing meat.) 


3.     Without    removing    knife    change    direction    of    cut 

and    slice    down   along    the   backbone,    taking   care    not    to 

cut  through  it.    The  first  few  inches  of  this  cut  will  require 

quite  a  little  pressure   since   you   will   be  cutting   through 

the   rib    bones. 


For  you  bass  fishermen 
to  eat  your  catch,  and  there 
filleting   them.     Here,   for  the 
method   that  is  fast    (less  th 

very  little  meat,  and  lea 


by 
Claude  Gresham 


4.     Continue  cut  almost  to  tail,  then  flop   that  filet  over 
as  shown,  from  your  left  to  right.    This  picture  shows  the 
beginning    of    the    cut    to    separate    the    meat    of    the    fillet 
from  the  skin.    Angle  knife  through  meat  to  the  skin,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  cut  through  skin. 


5.     Then  by  holding  the  knife 
almost  parallel  to  your  working 

motion,    holding    the    tail   end    of 

the    skin     with     your    left    hand, 

you     can      separate     meat      from 

skin  cleanly. 


6.     Through    with    one    side,    the    fish    is 
id    the    operation    repeated. 


turned 


ire  trouble  getting  the  homefolks 
1  things,  ■we  suggest  that  you  try 
1,  Bill  Adcock  demonstrates  one 
ninute  per  fish  for  Bill),  wastes 
'  the  rib  bones  in  the  fillets. 


/-' 


9.      And    here    you    have    the    . 

only    bones    in    these    two    fillets, 

if  desired.     Try  slicing  these  bom 

long,   slender   shoestrings.     Salt   a 

in  corn   meal,  and  drop  into 


less  cuts  lengthwise  i 
nd   pepper   well,    roll 
smoking  hot  grease. 


B'di]  \i\  mmm] 


Part   II 

by 
Lyle  St.  Amant  and  Carrol  J.  Perkins 

Last  month  we  discussed  the  history  of  deer  in  the  State,  some  biological  facts 
about  deer,  and  other  related  information.  It  is  now  time  to  get  down  to  that  part  of 
the  story  that  will  interest  most  people.  In  this  issue,  tve  want  to  talk  about  deer  in 
Louisiana  today  and  hope  that  the  information  we  present  will,  in  part,  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  that  have  been  asked  us  about  deer  in  the  State.  Invariably 
when  one  of  the  department  biologists  gets  into  a  discussion  with  a  group  of  sportsmen 
at  a  meeting  or  with  a  single  individual,  the  questions  fly  thick  and  fast.  How  many 
tirnes  have  we  heard  such  questions  as  these:  "Hoiv  many  deer  do  we  have  in  Louisi- 
ana?" "Where  are  they?"  "Are  they  increasing  or  decreasing?"  "How  do  we  rank  with 
other  states?"  "How  many  do  we  kill  each  year,  etc.?"  After  all  of  the  questions  are 
answered  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  then  comes  the  $6i  question,  i.  e.,  "How  do  we  know 
and  find  out  all  these  answers?"  Well,  in  this  story  we  are  going  to  turn  things  around 
and  tell  you  how  we  get  the  answers  then  give  you  a  summary  of  information  that  we 
have    gathered. 

may  be  harvested  in  areas  where  all  deer 
are  hunted. 

Other  methods  being  used  with  consider- 
able success  in  Louisiana  are  various  types 
of  deer  population  indexing.  These  methods 
do  not  necessarily  provide  a  total  popula- 
tion estimate  but  do  indicate  the  increase 
in  herd  size  from  year  to  year.  They  in- 
volve annual  track  counts  on  sandy  soils, 
sight  records,  and  a  detailed  study  of  deer 
browse    conditions. 

In  most  businesses,  and  game  manage- 
ment is  no  exception,  a  general  inventory 
is  needed  as  a  basis  before  a  sensible  work 
plan  or  management  progi'am  can  be  de- 
vised. Most  of  the  states  where  a  progres- 
sive up-to-date  game  management  program 
is  in  operation  have  carried  out  such  an 
inventory.  In  Louisiana  a  detailed  parish 
by  parish  game  inventory  was  made  be- 
tween 1946  and  1950.  The  results  of  this 
inventory,  which  are  constantly  being  sup- 
plemented by  new  findings  from  year  to 
year,  form  the  principal  basis  for  the  game 
management  program  now  being  devised 
for  Louisiana.  Much  of  the  data  used  in 
this  article  comes  from  this  recent  in- 
ventoi'y. 


HOW  DEER  ARE  COUNTED 
OR  INVENTORIED 

Game  technicians  have  developed  numer- 
ous ways  either  to  count  accurately,  index, 
or  estimate  populations  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  All  of  the  methods  have  been 
used  many  times  and  although  a  certain 
percentage  of  error  occurs  in  any  method 
used,  the  results  obtained  have  proved 
over  the  years  to  be  quite  usable.  The  most 
accurate  method,  of  course,  involves  ac- 
tual counts  of  the  anmials.  This  is  possible 
in  areas  where  threre  is  little  thick  cover, 
or  where  heavy  snows  cause  deer  to  herd 
up  or  yard.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
airplanes  can  be  used  to  count  deer  rapidly 
and  accurately.  In  areas  with  thick  cover, 
like  Louisiana,  different  methods  must  be 
used.  On  ranges  where  only  a  few  deer 
occur,  actual  counts  or  drives  may  estab- 
lish the  approximate  number.  Woodsmen, 
foresters,  and  other  persons  long  familiar 
with  such  range  usually  know  from  obser- 
vations the  size  of  the  small  herds  in  their 
areas,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  work 
is  needed  to  verify  their  findings.  On  areas 
with  thick  cover  and  high  deer  populations 
total  counts  are  impractical  and  one  must 
rely  on  some  type  of  sampling,  indexing, 
or  other  system  of  estimating  the  total 
population.  Methods  which  can  and/or  are 
being  used  in  Louisiana  include  deer  drives 
and  total  counts  on  random  sample  areas, 
strip  cruises  and  counts  which  are  similar 
to  estimating  timber,  and  estimates  of  the 
total  population  from  the  total  annual  kill. 
This  latter  method  is  based  on  studies  of 
the  annual  kill  in  herds  of  a  known  size. 
Such  studies  have  indicated  that  about 
10%  of  the  total  deer  population  is  killed 
by  hunters  in  areas  where  a  buck  law  pre- 
vails and  from  25%   to   30%   of  the   herd 


LOUISIANA'S    DEER    POPULATION 
AND   ANNUAL   KILL 

At  the  completion  of  the  statewide  game 
inventory  in  1950  Louisiana  had  a  deer 
population  of  from  60,000  to  67,000  deer. 
With  such  a  population  Louisiana  ranked 
near  the  top  in  deer  production  in  the 
southeastern  states  and  about  seventeenth 
in  the  nation.  Unfortunately  about  10,000 
to  15,000  of  Louisiana's  deer  are  not  read- 
ily available  to  the  average  hunter  since 
they  inhabit  inaccessable  areas  of  the 
coastal  marsh.  This  population  of  marsh 
deer  is  more  or  less  static,  although  the 
trend  from  year  to  year  may  vary  up  or 


down  depending  on  food,  weather  condi- 
tions, extreme  tides,  and  the  number  of 
blood  sucking  insects  attacking  them.  Since 
dogs  cannot  be  used  very  successfully  in 
the  dense  tangles  of  marsh  grass  or  in  the 
soft  mucky  marsh  areas,  deer  hunting  ex- 
cept along  chenieres,  or  along  marsh  edges 
is  impractical.  This  means  that  only  some 
45,000  deer  were  available  in  1950  to  the 
hunters  in  the  areas  of  the  state  away  from 
the  marsh. 

The  question  is  often  raised  concerning 
how  many  deer  are  killed  in  the  state 
each  season.  The  exact  annual  kill  cannot 
be  determined  until  some  type  of  ac- 
curate bag  check  or  tagging  system  is  set 
up.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to 
devise  such  a  system  and  in  the  near  future 
fairly  accurate  figures  should  be  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
can  be  made.  By  searching  studies  of  club 
records  on  typical  deer  ranges,  by  personal 
interviews  with  deer  hunters,  and  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  kill  on  a  selected 
200,000  acre  bottomland  area,  it  has  been 
determined  that  from  10%  to  12%  of  the 
total  population  is  killed  annually.  The 
figure  of  10%  agrees  closely  with  studies 
in  other  states  and  can  be  taken  as  more 
or  less  standard  in  areas  where  a  buck 
law  prevails.  Using  this  percentage  as  a 
guide  and  from  parish  by  parish  inter- 
views obtained  on  the  inventory  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  kill  was,  in  1950,  between 
4,500  and   5,500   deer. 

Everyone  wants  to  know  if  the  deer 
population  is  increasing.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  first  article  of  this  series  there  is 
ample  evidence  pointing  to  a  great  increase 
in  deer  population  since  1920.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  increase  from  year  to  year 
is  more  diflicult  to  establish  accurately.  It 
can  best  be  determined  by  taking  an 
annual  index  of  population  or  from  accu- 
rate annual  kill  figures.  Since  these  meth- 
ods have  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  state 
as  a  whole  only  an  estimated  increase  can 
be  made  using  a  30%  annual  increment 
and  a  10%  annual  kill  as  a  basis.  By 
this  method  the  45,000  deer  in  the  uplands 
of  the  state  in  1950  should  by  now  have 
increased  to  between  65,000  and  75,000 
with  an  annual  kill  of  near  7,000  by  the 
1953  season.  Although  this  may  be  hard 
to  realize  by  many  sportsmen  in  the  state, 
one  but  has  to  visit  the  densely  populated 
ai'eas  of  Tensas  and   Madison  Parishes  in 
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order  to  realize   how  rapidly  our  deer  are 
increasing. 

DEER    RANGE    AREA    AND    POPULA- 
TION   DISTRIBUTION 

The  60,000  or  more  deer  in  the  uplands 
of  Louisiana  and  the  15,000  or  more  in 
the  marsh  areas  are  not  distributed  evenly 
over  the  state.  An  analysis  of  their  dis- 
tribution on  the  various  range  types  in- 
dicates many  points  about  deer  conditions 
in  the  state  as  well  as  the  possible  future 
potential  production  of  our  ranges.  So  let's 
take  a  closer  look  at  when  and  why  our 
deer  occur  in  certain  parts  of  Louisiana. 

There  are  approximately  8,400,000  acres 
of  occupied  and  potential  but  unoccupied 
deer  range  in  Louisiana's  swamps  and  up- 
lands. (See  tables  1  and  2  and  map).  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  nearly  4,000,000 
acres  of  marsh  containing  some  15,000 
deer  which  cannot  be  successfully  hunted. 
Since  these  marsh  lands  are  not  readily 
huntable  and  since  this  area,  in  general, 
would  be  the  last  to  be  managed  for  deer 
in  the  State,  the  marsh  should  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  the  primary  deer 
range  of  the  State.  In  general,  there  is 
little  that  can  be  said  for  deer  conditions 
on  the  coast.  Presumably,  the  populations 
are  near  the  maximum  and  the  annual  kill 
is  negligible.  Potentially,  this  area  has  lit- 
tle to  offer  in  the  way  of  deer  hunting 
or  increased  populations,  but  it  should 
furnish  a  source  of  deer  for  stocking  other 


areas     if    an     economical    and     successful 
means  to  trap  them  can  be  devised. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  65,000  or 
more  deer  distributed  over  8.400,000  acres 
of  swamps  and  uplands  represent  the  total 
huntable  and  manageable  deer  population 
in  Louisiana.  An  analysis  of  this  segment 
of  the  deer  population  brings  to  light  some 
basically  important  facts  that  should  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  management  of  deer  in  the 
uplands  of  Louisiana.  The  first  fact  made 
clear  by  this  analysis  is  that  the  present 
upland  deer  population  is  primarily  con- 
fined to  the  river  bottomlands  and  cypress- 
tupelo  swamp  areas  of  the  State.  (See 
map).  In  these  alluvial  areas  of  the  various 
river  bottomlands,  consisting  of  26  of  the 
State's  64  parishes,  the  deer  range  and 
population   is   distributed   as   follows: 

TABLE   I 

Summary    of    General     Deer    Data    in 

Bottomlands 

Occupied  Range ;5.424,920  Acres 

Unoccupied  Kange  589.200  Acres 

Total  Range   4,014.120  Acres 

Total  Poulation 60.000  Acres 

Per  cent  of  upland  population   94.0^;, 

Avg.  population  density  . .  1  deer  in  66.0  acres 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  figures  that 
although  the  bottomland  areas  consist  of 
only  half  of  the  total  upland  range  of  the 
State  it  carries  94.0  per  cent  of  all  the 
deer  outside  the  marsh.  A  still  closer  ex- 
amination of  deer  conditions  in  this  area 
indicates   that    within    it   there    are    areas 


with  much  higher  deer  populations  than 
others.  For  example,  there  are  32,000  deer 
or  49.8  per  cent  of  all  the  State's  upland 
deer  population  occupying  only  911,000 
acres  of  range  in  all  or  parts  of  only  seven 
parishes  within  this  bottomland  type  deer 
range.   (See  deer  map). 

The  remaining  half  of  the  State's  deer 
range  is  either  unoccupied  or  very  sparsely 
occupied  by  deer.  A  study  of  the  deer  map 
will  show  that  most  of  the  unoccupied  deer 
range  is  in  the  pine  and  pine-hardwoods 
areas  of  the  north,  western,  west  central, 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  State. 

The  summary  on  page  16  of  data  on  deer 
conditions  in  the  pine  hardwood  areas 
should  be  compared  with  those  for  the 
primary  occupied  deer  range  in  the  bottom- 
land sections.    (See  Table  I). 

Study  of  the  deer  map  indicates  one 
other  area  besides  the  marsh  that  has  not 
been  considered.  This  is  the  southwest 
Louisiana  prairie  lands  and  rice  producing 
area  of  the  State.  It  consists  of  all  or  parts 
of  six  parishes,  but  because  of  the  prairie 
type  vegetation  in  the  area  contains  only 
188,000  acres  of  wooded  areas  that  might 
be  used  for  deer.  The  distribution  of  the 
forested  areas  here  is  such  that  they  offer 
little  in  the  way  of  potential  deer  range. 

With  the  general  picture  of  deer  con- 
ditions in  Louisiana  at  hand,  many  ques- 
tions will  immediately  come  to  mind.  The 
most  obvious   is  why  is  there   so   great  a 
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TABLE    II 

A  Summary  of  General    Deer   Data  in   the    Pine- Hardwoods   Areas 

Range  very  sparsely  occupied  or  recently  restocked   1.344,000  Acres 

Potential  range  unoccupied   2,899,009  Acres 

Total  unde%'eloped  range  in  State  4,243,009  Acres 

Total  deer  population  ^'^^^ 

Per  cent  of  State's  deer  population • "% 

Population  density  over  entire  area 1  deer  in  850  acres 

Poulation  density  on  occupied  range  1  deer  in  225  acres 

difference   in   the   deer  populations   in   bot-  from   free   ranging   dogs  or   unlimited   dog 

tomland    and     pine-hardwood    areas.     This  hunting.    These  factors  would  tend  to  pre- 

was    more    or    less    answered    in    our    dis-  vent  the  maximum  population  from  being 

cussion  of  the  history  of  deer  in  a  previous  attained.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 

article.   Deer  were   able  to   survive   in   the  evidence  that  good  deer  range  in  the  State 

cutover    bottomland    tangles    which    devel-  can  carry  more  than  one  deer  to  30  to  40 

oped  into  excellent  range  and  which  even-  acres    which    would    tend    to    increase    the 

tually    produced    a    good    deer    population  estimate. 

as  better  hunting  laws  and  protection  came  In  any   event,   it  is  safe  to  predict  that 

about.  The  pine  lands,  on  the   other  hand,  with  20  or  less  years  of  proper  management 

were   so    stripped   and   burned    out   that  in  of   the   existing   deer   ranges   in  the   State, 

most  areas  deer  ranges  are  only  now  com-  Louisiana   will   have   more   than    an   ample 

ing  back  to   normal  and  are   in  a  position  supply  of  deer, 

to   be   restocked.  ,     ,  ,^   ,  WHAT  IS  THE  WILD  LIFE  COMMISSION 

A  more  important  point  is  the  fact  that  DOING  TO  ATTAIN  MAXIMUM 

nearly   50 9p   of  all  of  the  State's  deer  are  DEER   PRODUCTION? 

concentrated    in    three    small    areas.     (See  .... 

map).   Deer  range  in  these  three  areas  is  M"^h    is    being    done    toward    bringing 

essentially  the  same  as  in  other  bottomland  about    maximum    production    of    the    deer 

areas    and    the    only    difference    that    can  I'^nges    in    Louisiana.     The    various    steps 

account   for   such   high   population   here   is  being  taken  include:   (1)   Better  protection 

the  early  establishment  of  a  refuge  system,  ^"d     enforcement;     (2)     establishment    of 

good    pi-otection,    and    some    semblance    of  ga™^  management  areas;    (3)    stocking  of 

regulated  or  managed  hunting.  unoccupied    or    sparsely    occupied    ranges; 

...        (4)    research   on  the   deer   foods   and   deer 

A  third  very  important  question  which  ^^,^^^^  conditions  on  the  various  ranges; 
arises   is  whether   deer   can   be   established  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  regarding  annual  kill  and 

in    numbers    on    the    4,832,209     acres    of  ^J  pressure;    (6)    studies    of    proper 

sparsely  occupied  or  unoccupied  range  m  ^^^^.  „,anagement  aimed  at  preventing  over 
the  State   (See  tables  1  and  2).  Successful  j^y^^  ^^ile  assuring  maximum  annual 

deer  management  programs  in  other  States  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^.^   conditions, 
lead   us   to   believe   that   large   numbers   of 

deer    can    be    produced    on    the    potential  The  heart  of  the  present  deer  program 

range  of  Louisiana  and  the  Wild  Life  and  '^  our  Pittman-Robertson  deer  trapping  and 

Fisheries     Commission     is     making     rapid  release    project.     This    work    involves    the 

strides   toward   achieving   this    end   as   dis-  trapping  of  deer  from  heavily  stocked  areas 

cussed  below.  ^"d    '^e    release   of    them    on    suitable    un- 
occupied or  sparsely  occupied  range.    This 

LOUISIANA'S  POTENTIAL  DEER  HERD  stocking   program   has    been    supplemented 

The  States  eight  and  one  half  million  in  the  past  by  the  purchase  of  deer  from 
acres  of  deer  range  is  at  present  producing  outside  the  State.  Our  recent  trapping  sue- 
only  little  more  than  33%  of  its  estimated  cess,  however,  has  made  the  purchase  of 
maximum  capacity.  Studies  of  the  ability  deer  unnecessary.  The  bulk  of  trapping 
of  the  deer  range  to  produce  deer  indicate  operation  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Madi- 
that  the  population  on  the  bottomland  son  and  Tensas  Parishes  from  which  it  is 
range  could  be  more  than  doubled,  while  expected  that  approximately  200  doe  deer 
the  more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  un-  will  be  caught  annually  over  a  five  year 
occupied  pine-hardwood  range  could,  if  period.  Bucks  are  being  secured  from  other 
managed    properly,    be    made    to    produce      sources. 

nearly  as  well  as  the  bottomlands.   In  round  Many  requests  are  made  for  trapped  deer 

figures,  Louisiana  can  produce  a  eonserva-  by  conservation  minded  citizens  and  clubs, 
tively  estimated  maximum  deer  poulpation  In  order  to  qualify  for  deer,  any  suggested 
in  excess  of  230,000  deer  which  would  be  release  area  must  meet  the  following  speci- 
more   or  less   equally   distributed   over  the      fications: 

two    major    range    types.     This    figure    is  i.    It  must  contain  good  deer  habitat, 

arrived  at  by  using  a  carrying  capacity  of  g.    It  must  have  less  than  a  breeding 

one   deer  from   30   to   40   acres  as   a  basis  population  of  deer  on  it. 

for  estimate.    This  is,  of  course,  a  theoreti-  ^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^   approved   by   the 

cal     estimate.      In     actual     practice     many  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Corn- 

factors  might  influence  the  final  population  _^^.^^.^^^   ^^^  p^^^^^l   j^.^  inspectors. 

For  example,  it  is  not  clear  just  how  much  ,       ^- 

periodic   flooding   of   bottomland   areas   re-  4.     It  must  be  closed  to  deer  hunting 

tard     deer    populations,    nor    is     it    clear  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years 

whether   maximum   deer   herds   can   be  by   resolution   of  the   Police  Jury, 

established  on  pine-hardwood  range  because  5.    The  area  must  be  of  adequate  size 

of  a  lack  of  escape  areas  to  protect  them  to  take  care  of  the  deer  herd  expansion. 


6.    The    deer    release    must   have    the 

approval  of  the  local  people. 

A  number  of  game  management  areas 
have  been  set  up  throughout  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  deer.  These  areas  vary  in  size 
from  7,000  to  40,000  acres. 

They  are  either  privately  owned  lands 
leased  to  the  State,  or  U.  S.  forest  lands 
under  agreement  with  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  Each  of  these  areas 
has  been  amply  stocked  with  deer. 

In  most  instances  these  game  manage- 
ment areas  are  strategically  located  so  that 
the  deer  herds  will  have  ample  room  for 
expansion. 

Whenever  deer  populations  on  these 
areas  reach  suitable  proportions,  public 
hunting  may  be  allowed. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  success 
with  deer  management  in  other  states,  plus 
our  success  thus  far  in  Louisiana,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  we  will  attain  near  maxi- 
mum deer  production  within  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  problem  is  really  not  one 
of  producing  more  deer,  for  this  is  assured, 
but  rather  how  to  prevent  over  production 
of  deer,  how  to  establish  proper  manage- 
ment, and  how  to  prevent  damage  by  and 
starvation  and  disease  in  large  deer  herds. 
These  points  will  be  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  final  article  of  this  series. 
—END  OF  PART  11 


New  Fish  and  Game  Chief 


GEORGE  MOORE 

Filling  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Major  James  Brown,  George  Moore 
became  Chief  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
on  June  15.  Moore  is  a  native  of  Alabama 
and  graduated  from  Auburn  with  a  B.S.  in 
Zoology  and  a  Master's  degree  in  Game 
Management.  He  was  assistant  leader  of 
the  Alabama  Coop.  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
for  one  year  and  Ala.  Fed.  Aid  Coordinator 
for  about  four  years.  Since  1946  he  has  been 
Associate  Federal  Aid  Supervisor  for  the 
U.S.   Fish   and   Wildlife   Service   in   Atlanta. 
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TOUI^IVimitflEIVT 


by 
Claude  Gresham 


Bullsey 


One  of  the  spox-ts  which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
over  the  past  few  years  is  that  of  casting  for  casting's  sake. 
The  challenge  of  trying  to  get  the  last  point  of  accuracy 
or  the  last  few  inches  of  distance  from  a  particular  rod 
and  reel  is  one  which  is  never  ending.  Such  efforts  undoubt- 
edly led  to  the  development  of  better  fishing  equipment. 
Certainly  the  search  also  led  to  the  development  of  equipment 
which  is  not  suitable  for  practical  fishing,  but  some  of  the 
design  changes  have  found  their  way  into  everyday  gear. 
One  phase  of  the  casting  game  is  known  as  Skish,  and  its 
rules  require  the  use  of  equipment  suitable  for  fishing.  For 
instance,  the  Skish  casting  reel  must  have  a  level-wind  and 
the  line  must  not  test  less  than  nine  pounds. 

Louisiana  leader  in  this  sport  has  been  the  Crescent  City 
Casting  Club  of  New  Orleans.  At  their  instigation  the  New 
Orleans  Recreation  Department  built  a  very  fine  casting 
dock  in  City  Park  a  few  years  ago.  Shown  here  on  this  page 
are  five  scenes  from  the  Second  Annual  Invitational  Casting 
Tournament  conducted  by  the  club  on  June  20  and  21. 
Among  the  states  represented  were  numerous  entries  from 
Texas  and  Florida.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  caliber  of 
competition  here  are  a  few  scores:  %  oz.  accuracy  bait  in 
the  men's  event  was  won  by  R.  A.  Feemster  with  score  of  98 ; 
Skish  fly  distance  won  by  J.  0.  Bishop  with  cast  of  122^3 
feet;  Skish  bait  distance  won  by  E.  B.  Fontaine  with  cast 
of  238%  feet;  wet  fly  accuracy  won  by  Ed  Coshow  with 
score   of   99. 

George  Voitier,  3111  Louisiana  Ave.  Parkway,  is  president 
of  the  Crescent  City  Casting  Club,  and  he  has  volunteered 
the  help  of  his  unit  to  any  Louisiana  group  wanting  to  begin 
casting   activities.   Drop   him   a   line. 


r  casters  compete  from  the  far  end  of  the 
shaped  casting  dock,  while  judges  and  scorers 
!p    a    watchful    eye    in    the    foreground. 


The  bookless  method  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  that  youngster 
to  cast.  Just  look  at  the  form 
displayed  by  this  eleven  year  old 
girl. 


Proof    of    the    puddi 
that    is — goes    on    the 


ability, 
eboard. 


Charley   Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
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YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED 


The  Primary  Objectives 

of  the 

LOUISIANA  WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION,  INC. 

Rich  Soils 
Clean  Waters 
Green  Forests 

Yielding 

ABUNDANT  WILDLIFE 

and 

FISHERIES 


CONTACT  an  officer  of  your  local  Sportsmen's 
Club  which  is  probably  affiliated  with  the  Federa- 
tion. It  may  be  called  a  sportsmen's  club,  gun  and 
rod  club,  or  conservation  club. 

COST? — Very  minor.  Each  club  sets  its  own  dues 
varying  from  $1  to  $3  per  year.  Fifty  cents  of  your 
local  dues  goes  to  the  Federation,  as  Federation  dues. 
The  cost  of  your  membership  is  small  in  comparison 
to  any  part  of  your  outdoor  equipment. 

If  there's  no  club  in  your  town — THEN  ORGAN- 
IZE ONE.  Write  the  Federation  office  for  informa- 
tion and/or  assistance,  free  of  obligation: 

Louisiana  Wildlife   Federation,   Inc. 
Box  8488,  L.S.U. 
University  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


To  Your  Questions  At  a  Glance 

What  is  it?  The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is  a 
non-political,  non-profit  group  of  civic  minded  men 
and  women  interested  in  the  basic  principles  which 
underlie  constructive  conservation. 
When  was  it  formed  and  by  whom?  The  Federation 
was  organized  on  October  27,  1940,  by  bringing  to- 
gether local  sportsmen's  clubs  and  wildlife  associa- 
tions from  all  over  the  state. 

Why  was  it  organized?  It  was  organized  to  restore, 
preserve,  develop  and  increase  the  birds,  fish,  game, 
forestry,  wild  flowers  and  all  other  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  also,  so  that  every- 
one interested  in  conservation  could  enter  into  part- 
nership with  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  promoting  an 
outstanding  program  of  consei'vation. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Federation?  It  was 
formed  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and  hopes  of  the 
great  army  of  outdoor  enthusiasts — to  correct  abuses 
in  the  use  of  our  soils,  waters,  forests,  wildlife  and 
fisheries — to  bring  about  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources — and  to  serve  as  spokesman  for  the  people 
in  conservation  matters. 

Is  it  a  Federal  or  State  agency?    No,  it  is  a  citizens' 
organization,  privately  operated  and  financed. 
Do  the  officers  receive  a  salary?    No  officer  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.,  is  remunerated 
for  his  services. 

What  has  it  done?    The  Federation  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  following  accomplishments: 

It  initiated  the  most  constructive  law  in  the  his- 
tory of  Louisiana  for  proper  wildlife  and  fisheries 
administration    by    democratic    processes. 

It  has  advanced  cooperation  between  its  mem- 
bers, land  owners,  state  and  federal  agencies,  and 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

It  advocated  and  assisted  in  the  passage  of  the 
law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  rabbits  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. 
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It  has  voluntarily  requested  that  some  seasons 
and  bag  limits  be  reduced  in  order  to  safeguard 
certain  species. 

It  has  assisted  in  many  conservation  education 
projects. 

It  has  advocated  and  assisted  with  the  planting 
of  food  and  cover  plots  to  aid  wildlife. 

It  has  advocated  and  aided  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  increase  the  hunting  license  fee  to 
$2.00  thereby  aiding  law  enforcement  and  restora- 
tion of  waterfowl. 

It  has  affiliated  with  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, and  has  informed  its  clubs  of  proposed  na- 
tional and  state  legislation. 

In  1953  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc., 
was  presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
Conservation  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
This  award  was  won  in  competition  with  the  46  affi- 
liates that  comprise  the  National  Federation. 

This  and  more. 


Platform   of   the   Louisiana   Wildlife 
Federation 


"Every  sportsman,  fisherman,  hunter,  farmer  and 
trapper  a  member;  more  Sportsmanship  among 
members;  increase  of  fish  and  game." 

LEGISLATION:  The  only  laws  we  are  interested 
in  as  an  organization  are  those  that  directly  affect 
the  fish  and  wildlife  of  our  state. 

We  will  ascertain  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  our 
state  on  seasons,  bag  limits  and  other  matters  and 
will  present  same  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  Louisiana  Legislature,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  all  other  departments 
and  officials  concerned  in  order  that  our  views  may 
be  properly  considered. 

CONSERVATION:  We  believe  that  local  Con- 
servation Clubs  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  their 
communities  by  practicing  ethical  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  requesting  their  members  and  local  officials 
to  respect  and  enforce  the  law. 

We  will  collect  data  by  exchanging  information 
between  our  various  local  associations  on  wildlife 
and  its  depletion,  fish  and  game  propagation,  food 
and  cover  and  restocking,  forest  and  lorush  fire  haz- 


ards and  will  pass  this  information  on  to  the  proper 
agencies. 

We  shall  always  strive  to  increase  the  supply  of 
fish  and  wildlife  so  we  can  keep  our  present  bag 
limits  or  increase  them.  We  urge  our  members  to 
talk  good,  clean  sportsmanship  and  to  assist  in  all 
educational  moves  of  this  nature. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT:  We  insist  on  the  purchase 
of  licenses  by  our  members  and  the  observation  of 
the  game  and  fish  laws.  We  will  use  every  eifort  to 
insure  the  adequate  administration  of  justice  and  to 
decrease  violations  of  fish,  game  and  conservation 
laws. 

SPORTSMANSHIP:  We  insi.st  on  the  ethical  prac- 
tice of  hunting  and  fishing.  We  promote  good  will 
between  sportsmen,  and  between  sportsmen  and 
commercial  fishermen,  trappers,  farmers  and  land- 
owners. 

Because  at  your  club  meetings,  conventions,  and 
activities,  YOU'LL  HAVE  FUN  associating  with  fine 
people,  from  every  walk  of  life,  who  are  working  to- 
gether to  increase  our  game  and  fish  populations. 

Because  YOU'VE  GOT  TO  KNOW  MORE,  DO 
MORE,  SPEND  MORE  to  preserve  and  increase  your 
hunting  and  fishing  possibilities. 

Because  YOU  SHOULD  JOIN  OTHERS  interested 
in   planting  the   seed   you   expect   to   harvest. 

Because  many  of  the  PROJECTS  of  vour  club  and 
the  Federation  which  YOU  WILL  HELP  PLAN  and 
CARRY  OUT  will  help  aid  nature  and  increase  the 
supply   of  game   and    fish. 

Because  membership  in  your  club  and  the  Federa- 
tion GIVES  YOU  A  VOICE  in  framing  new,  con- 
structive laws  and  policies  that  will  determine  the 
future  of  your  outdoor  recreation. 

Because  individuals  and  organizations  working 
independently  cannot  achieve  good  conservation. 
ONLY  A  strong  statewide  FEDERATION  of  all  the 
local  organizations  CAN  GAIN  YOUR  OBJEC- 
TIVES. 

The  wrork  to  be  done  is  endless — 
WE  NEED  YOUR  HELP. 

More  important  .  .  . 
YOU  NEED  OUR  HELP! 


^^  cl/^e^  t^  ^ecCen^tiOK  need  (foux  ^Mfi7 


To  dean  up  the  polluted  streams  and  lakes  for  better 
fishing,  better  hunting,  better  health. 

To  improve  our  conservation  laws  and  the  enforce- 
nfient  of  them. 

To  develop  better  relations  between  the  landowner 
and  the  sportsman. 

To  get  the  landowner  and  sportsman  to  cooperate 
to  produce  a  crop  of  wildlife,  and  to  conserve  soil 
and  water. 

To    improve    sta7idayds   of   sportsmanship. 

To  encourage  federal  and  state  assistance  in  con- 
servation projects,  both  statewide  and  local. 

To  retain  a  voice  in  the  regulations  that  govern 
the  harvesting  of  wildlife. 

To  inform  Louisianians  of  pending  state  and  nation- 
al legislation  beneficial  to  soils,  waters,  forestry,  out- 
door recreation,   health,  fish  and  game. 


To  continue  the  independeyit  dissemination  of  con- 
servation data,  information,  and  neivs. 

To  keep  wildlife  administration  free  from  the  sj^oils 
system  of  partisan  politics. 

To  insure  the  appointment  of  qiialified  men  to  serve 
on  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

To  protect  and  enhance  the  people's  interest  in  our 
nattiral  resources — soils,  waters,  forests,  unldlife  and 
fisheries. 

To  encourage  and  assist  with  sound  conservation 
projects. 

To  promote  conservation  being  taught  properly 
in  all  Louisiana  schools. 

To  insure  the  continuation  of  a  strong  statewide 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.,  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Louisianians. 
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A  PLACE  TO  HUNT 

Winnsboro,  La. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  what  every  poor 
man  is  saying  who  is  not  able  to  pay  for  a 
place  to  hunt  deer.  Why  should  the  poor 
man  save  a  doe  and  not  kill  her  when  she 
comes  out  by  him?  For  the  next  year  or 
so  he  will  not  have  a  place  to  hunt  anyway ; 
the  man  who  has  the  money  to  pay  for  a 
place  to  hunt  will  be  the  only  man  who  can 
hunt.  In  other  words,  the  monied  men  are 
leasing  up  all  of  the  hunting  land. 

Just  to  show  you  what  I  am  talking  about, 
take  Mr.  A.  of  Louisiana.  He  has  4,000 
acres  of  land  in  ....  Parish,  with  hundreds 
of  deer  on  it,  but  he  was  not  content ;  he  and 

a  few  more  men  leased  up  the 

land  and  put  a  fence  around  it  and  posted 
it.  Before  they  did  this  the  land  was  open, 
and  a  poor  man  could  go  there  and  hunt; 
and  this  I  know:  Neither  Mr.  A.  nor  any- 
one in  his  party  hunted  on  the 

land  this  past  season. 

Also,  in  ....  Parish  there  is  more  land 
that  is  not  legally  posted,  where  the  poor 
man  could  go  and  hunt;  but  the  Police  Jury 
has  passed  a  law  that  you  cannot  hunt  on 
this  land.  They  say  it  is  all  posted,  but  it 
has  no  fence  around  it;  still,  they  will  arrest 
you  if  you  go  on  it.  The  man  who  owns  the 
land  will  tell  you  it  is  not  posted,  and  one 
more  unfair  thing  is  that  our  State  Police 
w'll  help  enforce  it. 

Now,  I  believe  that  our  state  could  do 
something — if  it  would;  and  this  is  hoping 
that  it  does. 

— Elvin  L.  Adams 

Your  letter  of  April  28,  1953  concerning 
the  rapid  increase  in  land  restrictions  in 
Louisiana  touches  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult 
phases  of  game  and  fish  administration.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  amount  of  posted  land 
in  the  State  is  increasing  rapidly  and  that 
a  great  hardship  is  being  placed  on  the 
hunter-taxpayer  who  is  not  a  land  owner 
or  who  owns  too  small  an  area  to  hunt.  In- 
sofar as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
there  is  no  legal  way  to  prevent  such  post- 
ing of  lands,  for  as  surely  as  a  man  has 
a  right  to  hunt  in  this  country,  a  land  owner 
has  just  as  much  right  to  close  his 


land  to  the  public  as  he  sees  fit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Louisiana  was  one  of  the  last  states 
to  reach  such  an  advanced  stage  of  land 
restriction.  In  tnany  other  states  most  of 
the  land  has  been  restricted  for  many  years. 
One  might  ask  what  does  the  future  hold 
for  the  "one  galhis  hunter"  and  the  poor 
man.  At  the  present  time  his  success  in 
finding  places  to  hunt  or  his  chance  of  find- 
ing game  when  he  does  go  hunting  is  prob- 
ably at  its  lowest  point  in  history.  Never- 
theless, all  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
future  hunting  and  game  conditions  will 
become  better  and  better.  This  prediction 
can  be  made  because  of  the  following  facts: 

1.  Although  land  restriction  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  increase,  the  State  is  trying  to 
lease  or  secure  agreements  on  as  much  land 
as  possible  in  order  to  provide  places  for 
the  p2(blic  to  hunt.  Our  progress  in  this 
matter  has  been  good  but  the  benefit  to 
the  public  will  be  felt  only  after  such  areas 
are  repopulated  with  game.  This  is  the 
heart  of  our  deer  program.  We  are  trapping 
deer  in  heavily  populated  areas  and  releas- 
ing them  in  areas  where  deer  are  needed. 
Many  of  the  releases  are  being  made  on 
Federal  or  State  owned  lands  which  will  al- 
loays  be  open  to  the  public  and  on  private 
lands  ivhere  the  State  ha^  a  lease  or  some 
type  of  agreements. 

2.  As  all  of  the  forest  lands  of  the  State 
become  populated  with  deer,  land  owners 
who  noiv  restrict  their  lands  may  find  it 
necessary  to  allow  certain  public  hunting  on 
their  lands  in  order  to  keep  the  deer  herds 
doivn  to  a  reasonable  size. 

3.  The  land  owner  may  learn  to  compen- 
sate for  his  troubles  by  charging  a  fee  to 
hunt.  This  will  not  be  the  free  hunting  of 
the  past.  Nevertheless,  more  hunting  will  be 
available  to  the  public  by  using  such  a 
method. 

4.  Various  systems  of  improving  hunter- 
land  oivners  relationship  are  being  tried  in 
many  states.  It  is  possible  that  some  type  of 
system  ivill  be  worked  out  that  will  aid  in 
settling  our  problem  in  Louisiana. 

5.  With  patience  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  your 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  ^vill 
give  you  better  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
future.  The  science  of  game  management  is 


still  young  and  as  the  years  pass  more  and 
better  ways  of  producing  game  will  no  doubt 
be  found. 

I  hope   that   this  letter  has  in  part   an- 
swered your  questions.  Please  feel  free  to 
write  us  for  more  information  at  any  time. 
— Lyle  S.  St.  Amant, 

Federal  Aid 

CHARGE   FOR   MAG? 

Westwego,  La. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mister  Barnes  about 
charging  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  publica- 
tion. Only  the  interested  will  read  this  won- 
derful  magazine   and   abide   by   its   pledge. 

I  think  if  fishing  licenses  were  a  "must" 
to  everybody,  cane  pole  or  rod  and  reel,  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  could 
do  a  little  more  with  the  money  taken  in. 
Twice  as  many  fish  are  caught  by  cane 
poles,  so  why  can't  they  put  their  dollars 
to  work  for  more  fishes? 

— C.  J.  Chasson 

Mount  Hermon,  La. 
Yep,  your  mag  is  worth  a  buck  easy.  If 
you  adopt  this  policy,  bill  me. 

— Walter  Simpson 

Alexandria,  La. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  magazine  is 
worthy  of  a  subscription  fee  and  you  may 
quote  me  in  saying  that  a  $1.00  charge  will 
not  break  anybody  and  will  weed  out  the  ; 
fellows  that  never  look  at  the  magazine 
but  file  it  in  file  13. 

—William  B.  Phillips 

Lafayette,  La. 
Occasionally  I  get  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist,  which  I  en- 
joy, and  if  possible  I  should  like  to  be- 
come a  regular  subscriber.  I  think  a  fee 
for  your  publication  should  be  charged,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Barnes  in  the 
April  1953  issue.  I  think  any  sportsman  in- 
terested in  the  material  that  you  publish 
would  be  interested  in  helping  bear  the 
expense,  and  as  Mr.  Barnes  stated,  it  would 
assure  the  publication  going  only  to  those 
persons  interested   in   it. 

— C.  H.  Strachn,  Jr. 
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Jackson,  Miss. 
Here's  a  vote  for  charging  for  the  Con- 
servationist.  Another  vote  for  your   per- 
sonal efforts  in   improving  the  magazine. 
— Vie  Demporelle,  Jr. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  C.H.G.: 

Reading  your  "Speak  Your  Piece"  col- 
umn, I  am  a  reader  who  really  appreciates 
your  Conservationist.  Am  67  and  an 
ardent  fisherman  (but  never  killed  a  duck, 
deer  or  rabbit).  My  four  sons  devour  your 
paper,  then  pass  it  on.  I  would  be  glad  to 
pay  the  cost  of  publication. 

Receiving  this  magazine  gratuitously,  I 
sort  of  feel  ashamed  not  having  expressed 
my   appreciation   before   this. 

More  power  to  you  and  your  force  in 
their  work. 

—P.  E.   Seidler 

Charging  a  fee  is  something  we  will  do 
only  as  a  last  resort;  bttt,  as  many  people 
have  pointed  out,  even  a  small  fee  ivill  tend 
to  discourage  those  who  are  not  genuinely 
interested   in   our  publication. 

—C.H.G. 

SPEEDERS! 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  think  something-  ought  to  be  done  about 
those  speeders  in  the  Delacroix  Island  sec- 
tion. Last  hunting  season  several  friends 
and  myself  went  duck  hunting  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  while  we  were  motoring  down 
the  canal  there,  a  lugger  and  several  cabin 
boats  and  runabouts  passed  us  coming  and 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  never  at- 
tempting to  slow  down.  Our  skiff  was  nearly 
swamped  a  few  times,  which  really  burnt 
us  up. 

— Tim  Gernon 

We  feel,  as  you  do,  that  too  many  people 
are  thoughtless  and  reckless  in  the  use  of 
speedboats  on  congested  waterways.  Our 
Enforcement  Division  is  now  beginning  a 
program  of  active  cooperation  with  the 
State  Dejmrtment  of  Safety,  which  has 
jurisdictio7t  over  the  reckless  operation  of 
any  vessel. 

—C.H.G. 


Baton  Rouge 
Gentlemen : 

You  are  putting  out  one  of  the  finest  con- 
servation magazines  I've  ever  read.  It  re- 
flects a  lot  of  hard  work  and  a  lot  of 
insight  into  what  the  sportsman  is  inter- 
ested in  as  well  as  what  he  should  be  in- 
terested  in. 

I,  like  a  lot  of  other  people,  think  that 
at  last  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  going  to 
get  a  new  deal  in  conservation. 


—Robert  L.  Gay 


Louisiana  Game  and  Fisli  Law  Convictions 

FOR  FIRST  HALF  OF  1953 

Parish                                                      Jan.            Feb.  March       April  May  June  Total 

Acadia  5               5  2  3  1  2  18 

Allen    1  7  ....  2  10 

Ascension    9               9  10  8  7  7  .50 

Assumption     8               5  4  ....  ....  1  18 

Avoyelles    8               7  14  G  8  ....  i?. 

Beauregard   ....  1  2  ...  1  4 

Bienville    1  4  ...  9  14 

Bossier    10  5  6  7  1  29 

Caddo    2  19  8  1.3  5  47 

Calcasieu     4  14  5  2  4  29 

Caldwell    2  4  2  6  3  17 

Cameron    1             ....  18  ....  ...  ....  19 

Catahoula    ....  15  2  19 

Claiborne    1  1  1  ....  3 

Concordia    13             13  26  1  1  ....  54 

DeSoto     13  4  ....  8 

East  Baton  Rouge  2              5  6  2  2  ....  17 

East  Carroll  3              9  6  16  1  ....  35 

East   Feliciana   1  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Evangeline    3               6  6  4  8  3  30 

Franklin    4               3  8  1  ....  2  18 

Grant     1  3  3  2  9  18 

Iberia     3             13  4  1  2  8  31 

Iberville     11               8  3  2  1  ....  25 

Jackson   1             ...  1  .   .  .   .  2 

Jefferson   11               1  6  8  ....  9  35 

Jefferson    Davis    ...  ...  3  ...  5  8 

Lafayette 6            ....  2  8 

Lafourche   11              2  3  3  7  4  30 

LaSalle    7  3  ....  10 

Lincoln    ...  ...  ...  .  .  1  1 

Livingston     19  15  4  7  45 

Madison     10              8  12  3  1  ....  34 

Morehouse     8  1  4  5  3  21 

Natchitoches  3            11  46  35  23  14  132 

Orleans   12             25  8  28  12  12  97 

Ouachita 5              9  9  7  30 

Plaquemines 14               6  20  14  3  4  61 

Pointe   Coupee   10             34  12  7  5  2  70 

Rapides   1               4  26  22  9  8  70 

Red  River  16  5  ....  ....  12 

Richland    2               8  5  3  1  2  21 

Sabine  2  1  3 

St.    Bernard    3               4  18  21  ....  7  53 

St.   Charles  7             21  47  9  8  4  96 

St.    Helena    1             3  4 

St.   James   13               4  6  1  24 

St.  John  the  Baptist  5               9  2  5  5  2  28 

St.    Landry - 2               9  9  3  3  5  31 

St.    Martin    9             18  5  2  28  ....  62 

St.  Mary  4  5  1  2  2  14 

St.   Tammany  9            14  26  12  6  4  71 

Tangipahoa  8             16  6  5  13  3  51 

Tensas 5            ....  2  ....  3  ....  10 

Terrebonne  12            16  8  5  4  4  49 

Union    1            1  7  9 

Vermilion   12              7  4  ....  23 

Vernon    2              4  4  13  2  2  27 

Washington     3            12  4  6  2  ....  27 

Webster    1              3  1  1  1  6  13 

West   Baton   Rouge   2               1  ....  ...  ...  ...  3 

West    Carroll    Ill  3 

West    Feliciana    4              2  ....  ....  ....  ....  6 

Winn   2  ....  4  1  4  11 

TOTAL   256          367  480  345  224  180 

GRAND  TOTAL:  1,852 
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9MMISSI0N 


MAY   26,    1953   MEETING 

Employment  of  a  Chief  for  the  Division 
of  Fish  and  Game,  recommendation  of  dove 
and  duclc  seasons,  increase  in  license  sales, 
quail  hatchery  operation,  removal  of  the 
statue,  "Pocahontas",  from  the  museum, 
and  closing  of  the  shrimp  season  were  the 
chief  concerns  of  the  May  26,  1953  Com- 
mission meeting. 

The  agency  created  a  new  division: 
Finance,  with  three  subsections:  Revenue, 
Accounting  and  Purchasing;  and  recom- 
mended that  a  certified  public  accountant 
with  at  least  five  years'  administrative  ex- 
perience with  some  government  or  recog- 
nized accounting  or  aduditing  firm  be  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  division. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
L.  Eddy,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Seafoods,  were  instructed  and  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  separate  contracts 
with  Tulane  University  and  Louisiana  State 
University  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
search programs,  and  to  see  that  proper 
contract  forms  were  prepared.  All  findings 
of  the  research  program  will  be  of  a  public 
nature  and  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  written,  printed  or 
mimeographed  documents.  Contracts  will 
be  made  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

A  suitable  boat  for  the  new  research 
program  was  purchased  from  Alver  Hud- 
son at  a  figure  of  $20,408. 

Salary  adjustments  for  all  personnel  are 
to  be  worked  out  by  Director  Young  and 
submitted  to  the  Commission  at  the  June 
23  gathering. 

W.  S.  Werlla,  Supervisor  of  Revenue, 
and  Assistant  Director,  submitted  informa- 
tion revealing  the  increase  in  license  sales 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  A  92 
percent  rise  was  noted  in  angler  license 
sales — from  23,168  to  March  31,  1952  to 
44,453  at  a  con-esponding  date  this  year, 
Orleans  Parish  excluded.  The  rise  in  Or- 
leans, January  1  to  May  20,  showed  11,425 


for  that  period  in  1952  to  30,296  in  1953. 
Noticeable  increases  were  also  reported  for 
commercial  fish  producers'  permits,  com- 
mercial gill  nets,  wholesale  and  retail,  and 
trawling  licenses. 

The  Commission  ruled  that  hatching  of 
quail  be  discontinued  at  the  L.  S.  U.  and 
Lacombe  hatcheries  and  that  the  L.  S.  U. 
plant  endeavor  to  raise  turkeys  on  a  trial 
basis.  The  movement  was  recommended  by 
Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  section. 

The  report  of  Ted  O'Neil,  Chief  of  the 
Fur  and  Refuge  Division,  indicated  that 
expansion  of  the  Rockefeller  Refuge  Proj- 
ect would  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  additional  projects  were  imminently 
needed.  He  was  authorized  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  project. 

It  was  moved  that  the  matter  of  an 
application  fom  L.  A.  West  of  Monroe  to 
take  sand  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  the 
Ouachita  River  be  referred  to  Frank  J. 
Coogan,  Chief,  Research  and  Statistics  Di- 
vision, to  determine  pollution  possibilities 
and  dangers,  and  that  action  be  delayed 
pending  Mr.   Coogan's  report. 

Clint  Bridgeman,  vice-president  of  the 
first  district,  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation, 
listed  season  recommendations  of  the  fed- 
eration. Commission  approval  followed 
thus:  Increase  daily  bag  limit  of  ducks  to 
eight,  with  possession  limit  eight;  daily  bag 
limit  and  possession  of  geese  to  be  in- 
creased by  one  goose — either  blue  or  snow; 
season  to   end  January   10,   1954. 

The  agency  will  submit  these  recommen- 
dations to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  will  also  ask  that  the  dove 
season  be  split,  with  the  first  half  starting 
not  earlier  than  October  1.  (The  federa- 
tion recommended  that  the  first  half  start 
September  15.)  It  was  voted  to  accept  the 
federation's  proposal  to  repeal  the  90-day 
possession  limit  of  waterfowl  and  to  exert 
effort  to  have  the  regulation  rescinded  by 


federal  authorities.  Also  to  be  requested 
of  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  snipe  season  concurrent  with 
migratory  waterfowl  time  limits,  to  end  no 
earlier  than  January  10  of  next  year. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  George  E. 
Moore  was  appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division  to  replace  Major  James 
Brown,  who  resigned. 

Commissioner  A.  J.  Buquet,  following  an 
investigation  of  Sister  Lake,  recommended 
that  30,000  barrels  of  shells  be  planted  in 
that  body  of  water,  bids  to  be  received 
June  3. 

It  was  announced  that  inside  waters 
(less  than  three  fathoms  deep)  would  be 
closed  to  shrimping  operations  June  21  to 
the  second  Monday  in  August  (10),  and 
that  this  was  made  mandatory  by  legisla- 
tive action,  and  official  action  of  the  Com- 
mission was  not  necessary  unless  there  was 
a  desire  to  change  the  wording  or  meaning 
of  the  statute.  No  changes  were  suggested. 

After  a  general  discussion  concerning 
opening  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maure- 
pas  to  trawling,  it  was  voted  that  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Commission  in  closing 
Pontchartrain  to  trawling,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  area  amended  to  include  hand 
seining,  and  those  portions  of  Lake  Maure- 
pas  not  affected  by  court  action  and  re- 
.straining  order,  be  continued  as  closed 
areas  to  trawling.  Chief  Eddy  was  re- 
quested to  secure  opinions  from  various 
biologists  as  to  their  recommendations  with 
regard  to  trawling  in  Pontchartrain,  inso- 
far as  conservation  is  concerned.  His  re- 
port will  be  made  at  the  next  agency 
meeting. 

The  Commission  members  voted  unani- 
mously to  remove  the  statue,  "Pocahontas", 
from  the  foyer  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Museum,  located  on  Chartres  Street 
in  New  Orleans,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
statue  was  objectionable  and  out  of  place 
in  a  natural  wildlife  display  museum. 


Pelicans   to   Britain 


White  pelicans,  here  shown  fly 
mouth  of  the  IVI  ississippi  River, 
the   far    northwest    coast. 


Three    of    the    four    pelicans    sent    to    Gr 
Britain    by    the    Wild    Life    &    Fisheries    Co 
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'Way  back  in  November  of  the  year  1951  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  Department  received  a  plea 
for  pelicans.  It  seems  that  the  St.  James  Park 
in  London  was  without  pelican  representation 
for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
and  the  British  Consul  General  in  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Francis,  requested  the  Pelican  State's 
wildlife  agency  to  remedy  that  situation.  The 
papers  published  Commissioner  Clements'  offer 
of  cooperation  the  following  morning,  whereupon 
the  authorities  of  that  suburb  across  the  Sabine 
River,  Texas,  hastened  to  make  capital  of  the 
occasion.  They  immediately  captured  three  of  the 
big  birds,  chartered  a  plane,  and  sped  them  to  Lon- 
don. Unfortunately,  for  Texas  and  for  the  pelicans, 
two  mistakes  were  made.  First,  Texas  sent  brown 


pelicans  while  those  in  the  St.  James  Park  had 
always  been  white  pelicans.  Second,  the  pelicans 
were  apparently  not  in  the  best  of  health — it  has 
been  reported  that  they  have  since  that  time  died. 

L.  D.  Young,  Director  of  the  La.  Wild  Life 
&  Fisheries  Commission,  recently  authorized  the 
taking  of  four  white  pelicans  for  shipment  to 
Great  Britain.  They  were  captured  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  held  for  a  time  in  the 
Audubon  Park  Zoo  in  New  Orleans,  and  finally 
shipped  by  air  to  London.  According  to  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  British  Embassy,  substan- 
tiated by  the  above  picture,  our  pelicans  are 
happily  upholding  the  reputation  of  Louisiana 
pelicans  in  St.  James  Park. 


Honorable  Alan  David  Francis 
Consul  General  of  Great  Britain 
1022  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Francis: 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  friendship  which  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  pleased 
to  present  four  living  symbols  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

I  trust  that  these  Louisiana 
pelicans  will  be  of  use  to  St.  James  Park  and 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  close  ties  be- 
tween our  people. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am 

Sincerely, 


State  of  Louisiana 


March  6,  1953 


RFK:CMH:g 
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Robert  F.  Kennon 
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In   addition,  it  contains  chapters  on  hand- 
loading,   on   gunsmithing,   on   obsolete   and 
"wildcat"    cartridges,   and   one   on   how   to 
care    for    guns.     Sound    and    readable. 
— C.H.G. 


^'^i 


GONE  FISHINc  H  II  .k  1  llioU  1  ublisliecl  bv 
the  Stncltpole  Lumpain  Haiusbuie  Penn.,  1353. 
6"x9i4".   291   piges      Pnce     $5  00 

This  book  will  be  no  surprise  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  writings  of  Charles 
Elliott  over  the  past  few  decades.  The 
author  is  a  native  Georgia  boy  and  speaks 
and  writes  the  language  and  dialects  of  the 
South  with  authority  and  conviction.  In 
GONE  FISHING  he  reaches  back  into  al- 
most half  a  century  of  angling  activity  to 
bring  to  the  reader  the  many  sidelights 
that  go  to  make  up  this  thing  called  "fish- 
ing". It  is  ti'uly  said  that  there  is  more  to 
fishing  than  the  fish.  Excellent  reading. 
—C.H.G. 


THE  DISTEMPER  COMPLEX,  bv  Leon  F.  Whitney. 
D.V.M.  and  GeoiEe  D.  Whitney.  'D.V.M.  Publshed 
by  Practical  Science  Publishine  Co.  of  Orange. 
Conn.,    1953.     5ii"x8".i",    219    p.iees.     Price:    $5.00. 

So  many  dogs  are  lost  each  year  due  to 
ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  that  you  owe  it  to  your  dog, 
your  veterinarian,  and  yourself  to  read 
THE    DISTEMPER    COMPLEX. 

Formerly  distemper  was  thought  to  be 
one  disease  with  many  symptoms.  Herein 
are  described  some  of  the  many  diseases 
with  distemper-like  symptoms,  stressing  the 
importance  of  proper  treatment  in  each 
case.  Your  vet  has  a  hard  and  sometime 
thankless  job.  THE  DISTEMPER  COM- 
PLEX will  help  you  understand  his  prob- 
lems and  so-called  "failures".  Surprisingly 
easy  to  read  for  so  serious  a  work.  — E.M. 


EXPLORING  NATURE  WITH  YOUR  CHILD,  by 
Dorothy  Edwards  Shuttlesworth.  Published  by  the 
Greystone  Press.  100  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  13, 
N.   Y.    6"x9",    448   pages.    Price:   .?4.95. 

If  you  have  a  child  between  four  and 
fourteen  you  have  probably  been  asked 
questions  about  nature  that  left  you  grop- 
ing for  answers  you  couldn't  come  up  with. 
This  book  will  make  heroes  of  lots  of  par- 
ents  in    the    eyes    of    lots    of    children.     It 


will  help  you  explain  almost  any  phase  of 
the  out-of-doors,  since  Shuttleworth  has 
covered  many  nature  subjects  clearly  and 
concisely.  The  reader  is  taken  exploring 
in  the  park,  in  the  country,  to  the  zoo  and 
museums.  You'll  learn  to  identify  trees  and 
flowers  and  to  explain  the  wonders  of  the 
star  filled  heavens  to  your  child.  More 
than  100  excellent  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs illustrate  this  well  rovinded  volume. 
Many  how-to-do  projects,  which  parents 
and  children  can  do  together,  are  included. 
Some  of  these  are  how  to  make  leaf  col- 
lections and  leaf  prints,  how  to  start  chil- 
dren fishing,  and  how  to  keep  a  successful 
aquarium.  Truly,  this  is  a  ready-reference 
gold  mine  for  the  parent.  — M.E.G. 


HATCHER'S  BOOK  OF  THE  GARAND.  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Julian  S.  Hatcher.  Published  by  The  Infantry 
.Tnurnal  Press.  1115  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,   D.   C.   6"x9V2".   Price:  $6.00. 

If  ever  a  book  had  a  capable  author  on 
the  subject  at  hand  this  one  did.  Just  as 
a  sample,  Julian  Hatcher  has  been  or  is 
Technical  Editor  of  the  American  Rifle- 
man, Director  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso., 
Chief  of  the  Small  Arms  Division  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Ordnance  Training  Center  and 
Chief  of  Ordnance  Training  Service. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  implies, 
a  treatise  on  the  semi-automatic  rifle  which 
was  the  principal  small  arm  of  the  U.S. 
forces  in  World  War  II,  the  Garand.  It 
gives  the  history  of  the  armed  forces  search 
for  a  suitable  semi-automatic,  culminating 
in  the  adoption  of  John  C.  Garand's  inven- 
tion by  the  Army  in  1936. 

Part  Two  contains  chapters  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  rifle,  its  operation,  care, 
cleaning,  and  malfunctions.  Part  Three  dis- 
cusses the  Garand  in  action  both  as  a  mili- 
tary weapon  and  as  a  match  rifle.  This 
book  will  not  appeal  to  the  run-of-the-mill 
hunter,  nor  was  it  designed  te  do  so.  For 
the  man  who  wants  to  know  all  about  the 
Garand,  however,  this  is  it.         — C.H.G. 


YOUR  BIG  GAME  RIFLE,  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Steb- 
hins.  Published  by  the  Sportsmen's  Press.  Wash- 
ington  6,   D.C.    6"x9",   237   pages.    Price:   S5.00. 

With  more  and  more  rifles  being  used 
on  Louisiana's  big  game,  the  whitetail  deer, 
each  year,  it  is  natural  that  many  Pelican 
State  gunners  be  acquiring  an  interest  in 
the  big  bores.  This  book  is  a  general 
treatise   of   big   game   rifles   of   all   types. 


ALL  ABOUT  GUPPIES,  by  Leon  F.  Whitney, 
D.V.M.  Published  by  Practical  Science  Publishing 
Co.nipany,  Orange,  Conn.  5"  .X  7'/.",  99  pages.  Price: 

$1.50. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  book  is  all 
about  guppies.  Well  written  and  well  illus- 
trated. For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  guppies,  the  book  begins  as  follows: 
"The  subject  of  this  book  is  a  small  fresh 
water  fish  which  in  the  wild  state  reaches 
a  length,  in  females,  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches;  in  males,  two-thirds 
of  these  lengths."  Now  you  know  what  a 
guppy  is.  As  is  the  case  with  many  species, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Homo 
sapiens,  the  male  guppy  is  much  prettier 
than  is  the  female.  Sample  chapters  include 
Physical  Equipment  Needed,  Food  for 
Guppies,  Heredity,  Practical  Guppy  Breed- 
ing, and  Exhibiting  Guppies. 

Inside  the  front  cover  Whitney  has 
placed  this  poem  by  Hubert  Kelley: 

What    Every    Parent    Should    Know 

My  kids  don't  know  the  facts  of  life; 

With  curiosity  they  are  rife 

About  the  source  of  puppies. 

I've  never  dared  to  be  quite  frank 

So  I  buy  the  brats  a  big  glass  tank 

And  fill  it  full  of  guppies. 

These   dear  immodest,   midget  fish 
Are  reproductively  the  dish 
For   each   inquiring   moppet, 
This  submarine  delivery  room 
Will  beat  a  bird,  or  bee,  or  bloom; 
Kinsey    won't    even    top   it. 

Every  grim  fact,   and   I   mean   fact, 
Is  in  this  cryst;,l  college  packed — 
Passion,   pursuit,   and   petting 
And,  at  the  end  of  every  class. 
With  not  a  blind  upon  the  glass, 
A  close-up  of  mama  begetting! 

—C.H.G. 

Inside  Shrimping 

Reopens  August  10 

The  taking  of  shrimp  in  Louisiana 
"inside"  waters  will  again  be  legal  begin- 
ning Monday,  August  10.  Although  shrimp- 
ing in  outside  waters  is  legal  year-round, 
the  coastal  areas  have  been  closed  since 
June   21. 

Inside  coastal  waters  are  listed  as:  Chan- 
deleur  Sound,  Breton  Sound,  Bastien  Bay, 
Blind  Bay,  Garden  Island  Bay,  East  Bay, 
West  Bay,  Barataria  Bay,  Timbalier  Bay, 
Terrebonne  Bay,  Caillou  Bay,  Atchafalaya 
Bay,  East  Cote  Blanche  Bay,  West  Cote 
Blanche  Bay,  Vermilion  Bay,  and  all  the 
other  bays  and  sounds  along  the  Louisiana 
Coast,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
South  West  Pass,  and  between  the  "cut- 
off" at  Rabbit  Island,  or  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  St.  Mary  and  Iberia  parishes  to 
the  Sabine  river  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  of  which  the  water  is  less  than  three 
fathoms    deep. 
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We  give  up !  Letters,  cards,  telephone  calls — 
even  threats — imploring,  beseeching,  and  demand- 
ing more  information  about  the  bass  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  April  issue.  Yep,  the  bass  was  landed. 
It  weighed  41j  pounds,  and  was  caught  by  Bill 
Adcock  on  a  Fisherman's  Favorite  in  the  Stump 
Hole.    For  the  uninitiated,  the  Stump  Hole  is  the 

small  pit  just  east  of  the No,  Bill.    Now 

wait — put  that  gun  down.    I  wasn't  really  gonna 
tell  where  ....  BANG ! 

Working  on  the  salt  water  fishing  story  for  this 
issue  was  an  education  in  itself  to  this  fresh  water 
worm  dunker.  Despite  the  fact  that  both  trips 
to  Grand  Isle  to  gather  material  just  happened 
to  hit  high  winds  and  muddy  water,  we  did  learn 
much  about  marine  fishing.  Naturally,  in  between 
those  trips  everybody  who  went  out  "loaded  the 
boat".  They  bit  yestidy  and  they'll  bite  tomorrow. 
Someone  should  put  that  to  music — should  sell  a 
million  copies. 

Have  you  seen  the  very  attractive  four-color 
brochure  recently  published  by  the  Education  and 
Publicity  Division  and  the  Commercial  Seafoods 
Division  of  the  Commission?  It  gives  facts  and 
figures  on  the  Louisiana  production  of  shrimp, 
oysters,  and  commercial  fish  that  will  probably 
amaze  you.  For  instance,  this  production  is  valued 
at  $33,000,000  annually.  Copies  of  this  publication 
are  available  for  the  asking  from  our  New  Orleans 
oflice. 

Don't  throw  'em  away — the  magazines,  we 
mean.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  in  the  December 
issue,  we  will  publish  a  complete  index  of  all  1953 
issues.  If  you  care  to  have  your  copies  bound, 
this  index  can  be  placed  in  front  of  the  volume. 
We  feel  that  the  material  we  have  presented  thus 
far  this  year,  and  that  which  we  have  lined  up 
for  the  future,  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  spot  in 
the  library  of  the  sportsman  interested  in  Loui- 
siana wildlife.  What  d'you  think? 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting,  in  this 
issue,  the  second  section  of  a  three-part  article 
on  the  deer  of  Louisiana.  The  day  when  a  hunter 
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hunts  for  the  sake  of  killing,  knowing  or  caring 
nothing  about  the  game  he  pursues,  should  be  at 
an  end.  The  days  of  high  bag  limits  and  long 
seasons  are  most  probably  at  an  end,  and  the 
sportsman  must  derive  more  pleasure  from  the 
chase  itself  and  from  knowing  more  about  the 
game  species  and  their  habits.  Big  game  in  Loui- 
siana means  the  white-tail  deer,  and  no  people 
are  more  qualified  to  write  of  this  animal  than 
are  the  co-authors  of  this  article.  Carrol  J.  Per- 
kins has  been  with  the  Louisiana  wildlife  depart- 
ment since  1941  and  is  leader  of  Federal  Aid 
Project  23-D.  Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  Assistant 
Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  has  been  working  for 
the  department  since  1946. 

The  wildlife  museum  operated  by  the  Education 
and  Publicity  Division  at  715  Chartres  Street  at- 
tracted 17,615  people  during  the  month  of  June. 
Oh,  you  didn't  know  there  was  a  wildlife  museum 
in  New  Orleans?  We  find  that  many,  many  people 
are  in  that  category,  so  we  have  slated  for  a  future 
issue  an  article  on  this  phase  of  our  operation. 
The  museum  features  game  birds  and  animals 
mounted  in  their  natural  habitats  which,  together 
with  the  fish  displays,  provides  a  highly  enter- 
taining and  educational  presentation.  Wildlife 
movies  are  also  shown  daily. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pattern  of  the  game 
and  fish  law  convictions  as  listed  on  page  21.  As 
new  rangers  were  hired  and  trained,  and  as  the 
Commission  policy  of  impartial  enforcement  was 
instilled  in  them,  the  total  number  of  successful 
cases  built  up  through  January  and  February  to 
a  peak  of  480  in  March.  Then,  as  the  people  of 
the  state  began  to  realize  that  the  game  and  fish 
laws  were  being  enforced  to  the  utmost,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  dropped  gradually  to  a  low  of  180  in 
the  month  of  June. 

It  is  further  interesting,  in  view  of  the  convic- 
tions noted,  to  compare  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses 
for  1952  and  1953.  Excluding  the  parish  of  Or- 
leans, a  total  of  23,168  had  been  sold  up  to  March 
31,  1952.  In  the  same  period  this  year  44,453  were 
sold,  a  92  percent  increase.  The  increase  in  Or- 
leans Parish  is  even  more  amazing.  From  January 
1-May  20  of  last  year  11,425  fishing  licenses  were 
sold  in  that  parish,  compared  to  30.296  in  the 
same  period  this  year.  Any  way  you  slice  it  this 
is  approaching  a  200  percent  rise. 

Since  the  allocation  of  federal  D-J  matching 
funds  for  fish  research  is  based  501-  on  license 
sales  this  means  that  Louisiana  will  benefit  ap- 
preciablv — far  bevond  the  mere  $1.00  per  license. 

—C.H.G. 
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